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And this little miss asleep in a cozy roomette, 
her stocking hung high in great expectation, 


symbolizes the spirit you find aboard Pennsylvania 


Railroad's great East-West Fleet at this season of 


the year. Step into cars aglow with good cheer and 


good fellowship . 


boned gifts heaped high in racks and rooms. Stroll 


. glance at the array of berib- 


Ahristmas. 


into the Dining Car and enjoy the festive foods of 


the day ... get a good night’s sleep in a com- 
fortable bed—arrive refreshed. And above all, 
enjoy the peace of mind that comes from know- 
ing your train will get you there—conveniertly, 


and at low cost. All aboard . to a Merry 


Christmas and Happy New Year! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
w Deewrng Ce ation 
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Talking It Over 


“Peace on Earth... 


“No one can have any doubts as to 
the present state of the world’s moral 
and spiritual health. It is almost a year 
and a half since the war with Japan 
ended, even longer since Germany sur- 
rendered. 

“Yet no peace treaties have been 
signed, no definite course laid for war- 
wrecked nations to travel on their re- 
turn to normalcy. 

“The meetings of the delegates to 
the United Nations have been one long 
series of dissensions, with the bitter 
bickering seldom diluted by the under- 
standing and consideration that were 
supposed to be the cornerstone of this 
structure to mark man’s elevation above 
the law of the jungle. 

“Throughout the world there is 
suffering, hunger, unhappiness. Millions 
of people have lost their homes, mi- 
lions of others are stranded in foreign 
countries, unable or in many cases un- 
willing to return to their native lands. 

“Even in our own country, many 
of the wounds caused by war’s disloca- 
tions remain unhealed, with many fami- 
lies forced to live under distressing 
conditions brought about by the hous- 
ing shortage, and many others fearful 
of losing their homes in the constant 
reshuffling caused by the same lack of 
houses.” 


The preceding five paragraphs 
could well have been written today, for 
they reflect conditions as they exist 
now, yet they appeared in this column 
in PATHFINDER MAGAZINE a year ago— 
in the Dec. 18, 1946, issue. Their rep- 
etition now forcefully emphasizes the 
lack of progress made in the past year 
in the world’s struggle to get back on 
its feet following the havoc wrought by 
the most disastrous war of all time. 

Yet there is no reason for com- 
plete discouragement; bad as things are, 
they could be worse. That is the magic 
quality of the Christmas season—that 
it gives new spirit to the spiritless, re- 
newed faith to the hopeless; that it 
mutes the discordant strains of strife in 
men’s hearts, revives the inspiration 
that comes with the realization of the 
selfless sacrifice of Him whose birthday 
it marks. 


It is a never-ending source of in- 
spiration to notice the transformation 
wrought in people by the spirit of the 
Christmas season. There is greater un- 
derstanding, tolerance, sympathy, sin- 
cerity, in man’s relationship with his 
fellow men during the holiday season; 
and if this be possible at Christmas 
time, why shouldn’t it be possible to 
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Acme 


CHRISTMAS. Why can't it last all year? 


attain and maintain that spiritual level 
throughout the year? 

If we were somehow able to hold 
the “Christmas Spirit” for even as short 
a period as six months, much of the 
contention and dissension now evident 
in the world would dissipate. 

It shouldn’t be difficult. Basically, 
people are friendly, willing and even 
eager to live happily with their neigh- 
bors. Why, then, shouldn’t we con- 
tinue to enjoy throughout the 12 months 
of the year the “peace on earth—good 
will to men” that make the Christmas 
season so gloriously beautiful and in- 
spiring ? 

We can, if we choose to, Simply 
by accepting and practicing the prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule. Merely by 
treating our fellow men as we ourselves 
would like to be treated. Too often in 
the hustle and bustle of the workaday 
world, we are apt to forget the little 
courtesies, the little acts of kindness, 
the thoughtful things that mean so 
much in human conduct. 

It’s largely a matter of habit. It is 
possible and relatively easy to cultivate 
the habit of a cheery “good morning,” 
a friendly smile for those we meet in 
our daily travels, an understanding of 
and sympathy for our neighbors’ prob- 
lems. And the rewards are gratifying, 
indeed. Isn’t it worth trying? 

A “Merry Christmas” to you all— 
all through the coming year! 
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Dre Safe! 








Yes, it’s more than just a 
new tire chain. The new WEED 
AMERICAN V BAR-REINFORCED 
| TrRE CHAIN embodies a new 
idea in traction. 
WEED V Bars give you these 
seven advantages: 
1+ Two-Way Grip, Right and Left 
2 + 288 Gripping Points 
3 - Heel-and-Toe Action 
4 - Start Easier 5 + Stop Shorter 
6 + Hold Straighter 7 - Last Longer 


Ask for WEED V Bars by 


name. 











AMERICAN CHAIN & 
CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


In Business for Your Safety 














Simple 
DESSERTS 


Become DeLuxe 
Enriched 


wl 








Puddings , Cakes 
Pies , Cookies 


@ You'll find that bread puddings, 
oatmeal cookies, pies and other 
desserts have a wealth of extra 
flavor and energy when you enrich 
them with Sun- 
Maid Raisins! 









Zz 
@ Always Fresh! 
@ Sugar-Saving! 
@ Rich in Iron, Calcium, 
Phos 


phorus! 


@ Choice of Good Cooks 


rice 


For your 32-page 
recipe book, 
write Sun- Maid 
Raisin Growers 
of California, 
Dept. PAT-8, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Lé Costs SO 
LITTLE to Use the BEST 


for Cooking Bakin g, 
and Good Eating! 


| the Guard stands for. 





Between 


Ourselves 





Sparks over Zion: The title of the 
article ‘“‘“America Wants No Hyphenates” 
by Felix Morley in your Nov. 19 issue, and 
the snide animadversions in the last few 
paragraphs to Zionism as implying dual 
political allegiance is the kind of fabrica- 
tion and innuendo decent citizens have 


| come to expect as a matter of course from 


the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

As an American (native born) and a 
Zionist I protest your joining the pack 
of lying propagandists with whom this 
country is already surfeited. 

Rabbi Michael Alper, Long 
Beach, N.Y. 


e e e This is the first intimation I 
have seen in the U.S. press that there is 
an Arab side to the Palestine question. 
Congratulations. 

F. S. Wilson, Chevy Chase, Md. 


No Vacancy: We of the Senior Civ- 
ics class of Cave-in-Rock Community High 
School would like to know who served as 
President while President Truman was out 
of the United States on his trip to South 
America ? 

Your reply will be very helpful to 
our class. 

Patsy Patton, % Cave-in-Rock 
High School, Cave-in-Rock, Ill. 

[No one takes the President’s place while 
he is out of the U.S. His mail is flown by 
pouch, and communication with him can be 
established at a moment’s notice ——Ed.] 


Salute: In placing your story “Amer- 
ica Raises Her Guard” (Nov. 19) in a 
typical Guard community, you have shown 
rare insight and a fine appreciation of what 
Certainly no one 


who reads your story can fail to catch 


| the spirit which animates these volunteers 


for defense. On behalf of the Guard, I 
thank you. 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, U.S. Office of 


Defense, Washington, D.C. 


First Nighters: In “The Man Mac- 
Phail” (Nov. 5) you state that the first 
night major league ball game was played 
in Philadelphia. Really, the first night 
game was played in Cincinnati, although I 
believe Philadelphia was the opposing 
team. If I’m not mistaken, Derringer 


| pitched and won for Cincy. 


Frank Egner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
[Correct. Cincy vs. Phillies was the 
first night game in Cincinnati, May 23, 1935 
not Philadelphia.—Ed.] 


Gruelling: I could not let this op- 
portunity pass without putting in my bit 
on “What’s Wrong With Nursing?” (Dec. 
3). 

My daughter left a very good steno- 
graphic job to enter [nurses] training— 





her life-long ambition. She weighed 147 
lbs. when she entered. One year later she 
weighs 124. At this year’s checkup 18 out 
of 21 girls had anemia—one, T.B. They 
work eight hours six days, attend classes 


after work and on their day “off.” One 


student at night had 47 patients... 
Never a letup in strict discipline, the 
girls are all scared of infraction of rules 
and get almost hysterical if anything 
makes them late. For this training they 
pay $350 for three years. ... This is an 
accredited school of nursing in a modern 
hospital in a town of 50,000. 

These girls want to be nurses very 
much, but is it any wonder some of them 
can’t take it? 

Mrs. Marion Huff, Waynesfield, Ohio. 


Dumbbell Boon: I was glad to read 
the article “Polio Fighters” (Health, Oct. 
22). It is wonderful to see how the pub- 
lic is becoming enlightened as to the won- 
ders of barbells and dumbbells..In the years 
gone by, those who used weights were 
classed as dopes and muscle-bound bums. 

In the facts brought to light in the 
past few years, these charges have fallen. 
For example, look at the men who won 
for America the world’s championship in 
weightlifting this past September at Phila- 


delphia. Every man on the American 
team is above average. . . their lives bear 
this out. 


Lowell 


- 


Padgett, Manassas, Va. 


Theme & Variation: In vour Nov. 
5 issue “Try a Jar,” I note the following: 
A man who passes 
On hills and curves 
Is not a man 
Of iron nerves 
He’s crazy— 
Burma Shave. 
To change it a bit. it could go: 
A man who passes 
On curve and hill 
Ts just 
A demon 
Out to kill— 
Burma Shave. 
C. E. Leach, Dairy Goat.Journal, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Cannon Cache: Reading under 
Americana (Nov. 19) about treasure hunt- 
ers reminded me that I havea... “treas- 
ure” buried in Korea. It happened this 
way. I moved into Korea as a Red Cross 
field director with the occupation troops, 
leaving with ASCOM 24 from Okinawa in 
the fall of 1945. We settled in an old Jap 
armory between Jinsen and Seoul, called 
“Ascom City.” 

Among the heaps of scrap the Japs 
had set aside for melting, I located here 
and there some 15 ancient Chinese can- 
nons and with the aid of a hoist truck and 
G.I. driver, I gathered together these 
prizes and packed them away in a 
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dugout just outside our Jap house near 
the armory. While I was away at work in 
the Red Cross office, Gen. Cheves, who 
loved order, had a bulldozer fill in holes 
and dugouis all around our cottages. In 
the process, my cannons were buried and 
they remain there, no doubt, to this day, 
some two years later. I know exactly 
where they are and if I ever return I can 
recover them. But it will be quite a job to 
do anything about it if I do. They weigh 
plenty. 
W. Porter Ware, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Criticizes Critic: I have just reread 
your movie critic’s review of Life with 
Father (Movies, Oct. 22), who calls this 
film “completely satisfying.” 

I feel it my duty to disagree most 
emphatically with your critic’s opinion. To 
me the film, in spite of its excellent act- 
ing, is blasphemous. To me, to the more 
than five million members of my denom- 
ination, and to many more millions of 
Christians in other denominations the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism is a sacred, 
God-ordained act, intimately connected 
with our soul’s salvation. ... 

No film company has the right to 
drag into the field of farce . . . something 
so precious to the spiritual feelings of 
humble and sincere Christians. 

It is surprising to find PATHFINDER’S 
critic so insensitive to the feelings of mul- 
titudes of his readers. . . . By so doing he 
has, for my purposes, made himself com- 
pletely unsatisfactory and unreliable as a 
movie critic. 

H. E. Simon, Lily, Wis. 

[The Catholic Church’s review board, 
National Legion of Decency, gave it an “ ‘A’ 
rating—unobjectionable for adults.”—Ed.] 


No Plant: Although Mr. Truman is 
placing stuffed peppers and combination 
salad on his own dinner table in lieu of 
meat and poultry, it would appear that he 
is not entirely herbaceous in view of the 
fact that—as a result of his “poultryless- 
meatless days” boner—he has already 
“cooked his goose.” 

Esther L. Patton, Mountain Grove, Mo. 

[ Herbaceous, according to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, means “. . . having the character- 
istics of -an herb.” Word meaning plant- 
eating is herbivorous.—Ed.]| 


Public Domain: In these western 
states there are many thousands of acres 
of land called public domain. This land 
belongs to every citizen of the U.S. The 
Stockmen’s Association is waging a deter- 
mined fight to have the ownership of this 
land transferred to the individual state. 
Then it will become privately owned. At 
present this public domain is open to the 
public—to camp, fish or hunt in season, 
or to prospect for minerals. If it becomes 
privately owned we won't be allowed to 
get off the highway untess we have permits 
from private owners. 


G. A. Selvidge, Hurley, N.M. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Dependable 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 





In every season, dependable Champion Spark Plugs play an active 
part, directly or indirectly, in the lives of practically every American. 
This fact, particularly at this season, engenders in us a warm glow 
of appreciation for the confidence placed in our product. The 
number of Champion Spark Plugs purchased in 1947 far eclipses 
that of any year in our history. We believe the reason for this is 
their inherent dependability. It is the one all-inclusive quality upon 
which we concentrate all of our research, engineering and manv- 
facturing facilities. Champion is truly “America's Favorite Spark 
Plug.” Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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HAMPION 








THE GRANDPA SOAP CO. OFFERS... 






SILVERPLATED 
TEASPOONS 


FOR ONLY 


WITH THREE 
“ GRANDPA HEADS 


} (CUT FROM BOX) 


Introductory offer! Imagine getting 4 beau- 
tiful silverplated Marcy pattern spoons like 
these for only 25c! We're offering them to 
induce you to try Grandpa's Wonder Pine 
Tar Toilet Soap, because we know once you 
try Grandpa's you'll like it and keep on 
using it! All’you need do is get 3 bars of 
Grandpa's, cut out the Gyandpa heads from 
the cartons, and mail them to us with 25c 
Your spoons will be sent at once postpaid. 
Grandpa's is wonderful soap. It removes 
perspiration odors, and you'll like its great 
heaps of snowy-white suds for bath or 
shower—You'll find it ideal for shampoo, 
too. Leaves hair radiant and manageable. 
Get some right away. If dealer is out of Grandpa's 





request he order from wholesaler. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Grandpa Soap Co. " 
Dept. 333 Ese. 
P . 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 1878 
I enclose 3 Grandpa Heads and 25c in cash. 
Please send me postpaid 4 Marcy Pattern 
silverplated spoons as advertised. 
PRINT NAME 
PRINT ADDRESS 


ZONE 


STATE 


CITY 
Loi ans aus is a ns en ae ae 


SPASTIC = POLIO 


AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
Milton G. Berry 
Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-ninth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16211 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, Californiq. 
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Wide World 


RUSSELL. A reluctant look at red atoms. 


Reluctantly, I have been driven to 
the conclusion that the Soviet Government 
foresees within a few years a situation in 
which it can win an atomic war. We may 
therefore expect its policy, if the West 
permits, to be one of temporizing until 
that time comes, while refusing stead- 
fastly to agree to any plan which would 
make an atomic war impossibie.—Bertrand 
Russell, British philosopher. 


Let me make it plain I am neither a 
Republican, a Democrat, a Socialist, a 
Communist or a Prohibitionist.—W alter 
P. Reuther, president, CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 


You can send a message around the 


world in one-seventh of a second, yet it - 


may take years to force an idea through 
one-fourth inch of human skull.—Charles 
F. Kettering of General Motors Co. 


The atomic blasts in Japan showed 
the sex cells of men were destroyed, while 
those of women were only slightly affected. 
—Col. Elbert De Coursey, Brooke Gen- 
eral Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Like the fabulous’ conversation be- 
tween Alice and the Red Queen, programs 
for the prevention of crime proceed from 
absurdity to absurdity with a planlessness 
that would not be tolerated in any busi- 
ness or government enterprise.—Edwin J. 
Lucas, executive director, Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. 


Increasing popular interest in pho- 
nograph recordings, especially symphonic 
records, is raising the level of music cul- 
ture in this country.—David Hill, music 
librarian. 


I read that clothing was being cur- 
tailed in England and that Her Highness’s 
wedding would not be elaborate. I had 
this green taffeta material to make a dress 
for myself. Then I made up my mind— 
I'll send it to the Princess—Mrs. Louis 
Guerrieri, Washington, D.C. seamstress, 
invited to royal wedding party. 
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© Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 

e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 

e Helps loosen phlegm 

America’s Favorite 


STULL ONLY 5: 






START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... 


Like John Lehman, Who Says: 









“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 
guisher line gives me o steady 
income ond real independence.” 















Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstanding opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss .. . operate in your own town and 
vicinity . . . build ao permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries, pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get detoils on Fyr-Fyter's fomous 
soles kit facts on the complete, 
Underwriters’ approved Fyr-Fyter 
line how you earn while you 
learn. Write teday! Ne obligation 


FYR-FYTER CO. Dept. 35.36, Doyten, Ohie " 
TRAVEL sevieves 
NAUSEA 

A> 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


Qe LITTLE “a 
*“surNs”®” 


Prompt use of medicated Resinol 
relieves fiery throbbing like magic. 
Its oily base soothes parched skin 


RESIN G Lowen 
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@ Ui eh) BETTER... SAVES WEAR 


|e) am igelt)o)(-enia-1-Im lt) ol aleehile)a| 
the year ‘round 
say 


AMALIE 


— the right grade for every 
car, truck, bus, tractor 
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F iM ‘ 


in the Sensational 1948 


MIDWEST 
CLVICE 


Separate Chassis Like This Powerful 
SERIES 16 AM-FM movet or 


Beautiful Radio-Phono Consoles Available 


The SYMPHONY GRAND 


=e) ~RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
‘=—=)=5) AM-FM CONSOLE 


| A truly magnificent instrument that offers 
new, improved No-Drift FM, 5 Wave Bands, 
jj) Automatic Intermix Record Changer that 
, records, 14'4” 












¥ handles both 10” and 12” 
Panasonic Speaker, and exclusive Midwest 
mo Tri-Magnadyne Coil System and 

Color-Ray Tone Selection. Other 


4 ss luxurious Console and Table Models 
with Series 16, 12, 















EASY 
TERMS 


and 8 Chassis. 





FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY OR JUST — 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON Ic POSTCARD 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. 34-M, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Please send me your new FREE 1948 Catalog. 
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Modern fashion is guilty of several 
major offenses. Take the ultra-long, red- 
painted fingernail. The fad for silly talons 
impairs the finger-use of half the women 
of the land, making it impossible for 
them to sew -on buttons, others to type 
and still others to move chairs or wash 
dishes.—Philip Wylie, author. 


The thing you have to be careful of 
is that some day a fine-voiced, good-look- 
ing demagogue doesn’t get control of the 
air and do what Alcibiades did to Greece.* 
—President Truman, to National Associa- 
tion of Radio News Editors, 


Goodwill was never as easy to buy 
as today.—E. A. Barit, president, Hudson 
Motor Car Co. 


Communism or no communism, 
menace or no menace, it is our simple duty 
as neighbors to take a generous part in 
helping these great peoples to help them- 
selves.—Ex-Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson on aid to Europe. 


Every actor uses tricks. Why pre- 
tend otherwise? One good one is to look 
at every pretty gitl speculatively. Heck, 
the audience will anyway. They'd think 
something was wrong with the actor if he 
didn’t.—Barry Sullivan, movie actor. 


It is an absurdity to contend that 
every farmer who insures his crops knows 
what is in the Federal Register. If he 
were to peruse this voluminous and dull 
publication to make sure that anything 
has been published affecting his rights, he 
would need no crop insurance; for he 
would never get any time to plant any 
crops.—A ssociate Justice R. H. Jackson. 


Frankly, I’m not much of a radio 
fan. Maybe it’s because I know what goes 
on backstage.—Jack Benny, radio star. 


Now I would say that the report 
that the Russians have exploded a small, 
sample-size atomic bomb in a test sounds 
like somebody is having a pipe dream.— 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, foremost 
atomic bomb authority. 


. on ades was a charming, unprincipled sol- 
d olitician who kept Athens and her neighbors 
in an uproar in the days of Socrates, four cen- 


turies Ma Christ. 


International 


GROVES. A pink pipe smoke. 


snoottul of 





4FT.TIDE 


in Elevator Pit 


HELD BACK 


AQUELLA 





Elevator pit of Barnum Garage, Bridgeport, 
Conn., daily filled with 4 feet of tide water. 
Though water still surrounds floor and 
walls, pit has remained thoroughly dry since 
Aquella was applied in Jan. ’45. 


GET FREE BOOKLET for 
complete details and 
other facts vital to 
home owners and 
building operators 
plagued with wet 
walls and cellars. 


AQUELLA 


S 


Again Aquella does “the impossible”! 
Works on entirely new principle. Con- 
trols seepage above or below ground, in- 
side or outside. For all porous masonry 
surfaces—brick, concrete, stucco, stone, 
cement, cement plaster, masonry units 
Brilliant white, also buff, rose, green, 
gray finish. 


oe lal 
ad “ ra n 








Aquellized radio station, Memphis, Tenn. 


Cross section showing how 
Aquella penetrates tiniest 
pores, then expands. Con- 
tinues to harden with age, 
Will not crack, peel or rub off. 





$3.95 per bag. Higher Denver and west. 


See your building supply, paint, hardware 


store, or waterproofing contractor 


gr COUPON TODAY 
PRIMA PRODUCTS, INC. 


’ 
2 ’ 
gs Dept.C-11, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16.N.Y. : 
§ Please rush FREE 8-page booklet, “Aquella } 
§ for the Control of Water Seepage and Damp- j4 
' ness.”” a 
: : 
a Se : 
. ' 
§ ADDRESS 1 
5 ' 
8 Tow~ STATE ’ 
. 3 


7 


4 
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No Vacancy Here? 


ee if) 


e 


No. 10 
p@)h'a sb tale 
ST. 


Manning, Salt Lake Tribune 


it~ 


Hutton, The Philadelphia Inquirer 


ee 
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DESIGNED FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 


This original modern four-room home is complete with all com- 
forts and conveniences, yet it offers to many the solution of their 
problem, immediate ownership, providing for present needs. This 
thoughtful planning offers the opportunity to postpone but not sac- 
rifice the luxury of a future attached garage and room additions 
in a simple and practical manner. 

The large living room (with a natural fireplace) and the adja- 
cent dinette area extend across the entire front of the original 
home, providing a spaciousness that is in keeping with the future 
expansion into a three-bedroom home. 

Plenty of closet space is provided and there are two linen 
closets in the original home and another in the addition. 

The compact-“L” shaped kitchen arrangement affords plenty of 
working and storage space. The two windows over the kitchen 
sink give sunlight where it is most needed. . 


CAL. | 30'0°* ogiginet 
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3 
GARAGE 
ADDITION oe 




























ORIGINAL HOME 


HOW TO GET PLANS FOR THIS HOUSE 


This is the P-392, a National Plan Service, Inc. 


Design. Blueprints may be ordered through your 
local lumber dealer. 





(2' lt BED ROOM 
ADDITION 





CUBIC CONTENTS OF 
ORIGINAL HOME 
| 15,045 CU. FT. 


BED ROOM 
1'6"x 9'9" 





«<<» 


CUBIC CONTENTS OF 


wunHHiNN int oO BEDROOM ADDITION 
| ! oe 9 4,475 CU. FT. 
VSHELVES 
| ~ fy 
D , NET T - CUBIC CONTENTS OF 
i 9'C'x8'O BED ROOM GARAGE ADDITION 
LIVING ROOM W'S" x1" 2,900 CU. FT. 
19'0"x12'9" 
Games [ndicotes walls | 
of original home p ORCH eo —— 
Indicates walls F a e eee al SCALE Ceiling Height ......... 8 Ft. 
of future additions FLOWER BOXES ee Basement Height....... 7 Ft. 
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- these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 
Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker's home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 





bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 





from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 





now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 


buy the houses they live in. 





Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing—due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 


pride in “a home of his own.” 





MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks, to huge investments ‘in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to helo rebuild: the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Into Baltimore, 
Md., and other ports throughout the 
country each week steam American 
and foreign vessels loaded with ma- 
terials vital to America’s security. 
Acquiring these critical materials is 
a “must” in national defense plans 
and a financial boon to many of the 
nations covered by the Marshall 
Plan. For how the two programs 
dovetail, see the story, Stockpiling 
Critical Materials, starting on page 
20. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Seldom has a year 
been so filled with significant events, 
great tragedies and happy little com- 
edies as 1947. How well Americans 
will fare and how much they will 
suffer and sacrifice in 1948 rest 
heavily on the record of the year 
now drawing to a close. For its end- 
of-year issue PATHFINDER will re- 
view the major happenings of 1947 
in a story titled: Toward Greener 
Pastures? 


7 2 @ 
The Ideal Christmas Gift. 


Here is a Christmas Gift that is in- 
expensive and easy to give, yet so 
valuable to receive. A subscription 
to PATHFINDER is a valued gift 
every member of any family will ap- 
preciate. And you can send four or 
more one-year gift subscriptions for 
only $1.25 each. That’s less than s¢ 
for each time your friends receive 
an issue reminding them of your 
thoughtfulness. 

In addition, your friends will 
receive an attractive Christmas card 
announcing your gift. PATHFINDER 
furnishes the card, hand-pens your 
name on it and mails it first-class 
for you. 

You can finish up your shop- 
ping in the next few minutes by 
using the convenient Christmas Gift 
Order Form on page 47 of this issue. 
The time is getting short, but if you 
will get your orders to us this week 
we will be able to get your subscrip- 
tion gift cards to your friends by 
Christmas. 
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CHANCES FOR RENEWING RENT CONTROL LEGISLATION are excellent. But Congress will 


probably let landlords boost rents 15% whenever tenants agree, as pro- 


IF PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S HOPES FOR INFLATION CONTROLS WITHER, a good share of the , 
blame will fall on his aides. Secretaries Harriman, Anderson and Sny- = ; 
der are bitterly opposing Attorney General Tom Clark, Secretary ' 
Schwellenbach and handy-man Clark Clifford who sold the President on 
the all-out demand for restoration of controls. 


frauds in war contracts next week. High on the list for investigation 
are the Army and Navy procurement sections, the General Accounting Of- 
fice and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


pressure to. trim whiskey production for at least a two-year period. 
The demands will probably be made immediately after the distillers re- 
sume business Dec. 25. t 


CONGRESS IS ALMOST CERTAIN to raise the radio Voice of America appropriation 
before the end of the current session. Convinced that the "Voice" 
is a front-line weapon in the Cold War-against Russia, legislators are 
likely to approve as much as $35 million for overseas information. 


Conference in London that the door is still open to Russia to share in 
European reconstruction plans. Should the Soviet Union indicate any 
change in heart, Marshall's associates are implying that present plans 
would be modified to meet any reasonable demands. 


CIO WILL STAGE AN AGGRESSIVE PROPAGANDA WAR for the Marshall Plan. First gun 
was fired in Paris) last week when CIO secretary James B. Carey de- 
manded that the Red-riddled World Federation of Trade Unions support 


the plan. 


en 


the steel and automobile industries. Murray solicited Truman's sup- 

port in the drive last week, pledging the "quiet but forceful" po- 

litical help Democratic Chairman McGrath claims is the best strategy 
. for 1948. 


ONE OF GEN. BRADLEY'S FIRST ACTS after becoming chief of staff, was to call | 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth Cramer on the mat to revamp and promote plans for 
building up the National Guard. Bradley will also soon launch a 
blistering campaign in behalf of universal military training. 


WHEN MAJ. GEN. CARL GRAY JR. takes over as head of the Veterans' Administration : 
on Jan. 1, he plans to continue the passive resistance with which his | 
predecessor, Omar Bradley, dealt with pressure tactics of big vet- 
erans' groups. 


AGRICULTURE SECRETARY ANDERSON has no intention of raising margins on commodity | 

. exchanges now even if Congress lets him. He thinks the "voluntarily" i ae 
imposed 35% margin should be boosted no more than 15% and that grain | 
traders should set the levels if further increase is necessary. 


a a 


shakeup in their government early next spring. Franco will step 

down, they say, as prime minister, retain the empty title of chief of | 
state and the new government will be selected in the municipal elec-— | 
tions due early in the first quarter of the year. 


to the War Assets Administration for sale in this country. 
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The Nation 


‘In the Dark” 


Congress feels its way slowly in vot- 
ing emergency aid; Europe’s 
best hope is a start by Christmas 


Congress moved toward extending a 
helping hand to cold and hungry Western 
Europe—but slowly. The fact that winter 
was already moving in on France, Italy 
and Austria did not force lawmakers to 
shorten their full and free debate. 

As the Administration’s Dec. 1 
“dead-line” passed, the earliest those 
hard-pressed countries could begin to feel 
the program’s benefits would be mid- 
December. 

Surprisingly, the usually slower Sen- 
ate beat the House in clearing its version 
of short-term help. It defeated (56 to 30) 
a move backed by Senate leaders Taft, 
Wherry and Millikin to cut the Adminis- 
tration’s figure from $597 million to $400 
million. 

But only six Senators, Langer (R.- 
N.D.), Moore (R.-Okla.), Robertson (R.- 
Wyo.), McKellar (D.-Tenn.), O’Daniel 
(D.-Tex.), and Taylor (D.-Idaho) op- 
posed passage of the bill carrying the full 
amount, 

Snags. In the House, aid program 
handlers ran into trouble when the For- 
eign Affairs Committee chopped the Euro- 
pean aid figure from $597 to $530 million, 
and added $60 million for aid to China. 

Before sending its bill to the House, 
the Senate voted new strings to spending 
the money: 

1. It barred use of relief money to 
buy arms or ammunition. 

2. It authorized key Congressional 
committees to make their own checks on 
the use and effects of the aid. 

3. It retained Congressional con- 
trols over any surpluses remaining on 
June 30, 1948. 

But even these steps, slow as they 
were, would amount to only an authoriza- 
tion which Congress had to give itself 
under its own rules before it could vote 
the actual money Europe needed. 

To speed up that vote the Senate 
Appropriations committee listened to Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, farm organiza- 
tion leaders and others on the nation’s 
ability to furnish the needed aid. 

But House Appropriations Chairman 
Taber (R.-N.Y.), who toured Europe last 
summer without seeing “any underfed 
people,’ moved more slowly. “We can’t 
do too much operating in the dark,” he 
said. 


Generous, but. . . 


Bi-partisan government, with its po- 
lite niceties, was visibly wobbly on short 
term relief for Europe. It would surely 
collapse when Harry Truman and Con- 
gress squared off on the long range Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 
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Even the cooperative Senate showed 
its teeth last week when it accepted Min- 
nesota Sen. Ball’s motion to strike from 
the relief bill any language that might be 
mistaken for an American pledge to go 
through with ERP. Sen, Taft was more 
direct. He promised a bitter, bare knuckle 
fight on any plan which, to his mind, 
would “wreck our own economy.” 

Cold Charity. Much of the opposi- 
tion seemed to stem from a growing be- 
lief that the Administration was well- 
intentioned. But that was about all. None 


HARRIMAN sought allocations and... 





Acme 
. . Eccles wanted credit controls fo help bal- 
once aid grants. (SEE: In the Dark) 


of Truman’s aides—Hirriman, Snyder, 
Anderson, Eccles—who had paraded to 
the Hill all week had done much to dispel 
that belief. Many doubted if Truman him- 
self could do much better in his special 
message this week. 

On one point alone did the Adminis- 
tration experts seem united and clear: 
ERP would be kept from causing new 
shortages or forcing prices higher. 

All the Answers. Whatever the Ad- 
ministration proposes, Congress is ready 
with its own counter proposal, drafted by 
Rep. Herter (R.-Mass.), whose investi- 
gating committee asked for: 

e ¢ A new Government corporation, 
the Emergency Foreign Reconstruction 
Authority, to supply food, fuel and fer- 
tilizer to foreign countries under direct 
contract, and determine the form of re- 
payment. 

e ¢ Export-Import Bank loans to fi- 
nance shipment of commodities to be 
processed abroad, as well as mining and 
agricultural machinery. J 

@ @ International bank loans for cap- 
ital goods and plant development. 


Overtime 


With Congress demanding data on 
European aid, many State Department 
careerists are working far into the night 
on their Marshall Planning. 

One such night last week, several of 
legal advisor Ernest Gross’ right-hand men 
had sweated at their desks past midnight, 
past I a.m., past 2 a.m. Finally at 2:50 
they put on their coats to leave. 

As they started out the door, a girl 
typing the report they had just finished 
looked up. “Aha! Clock watchers, eh?” 


What Goes Up 


Congress looked around last week for 
new ballast to hold down inflation-tossed 
prices. 

Sternly, Sen. Charles Tobey (R.- 
N.H.) warned that the “people have be- 
come ugly and bitter” over prices. Indeed, 
the job of putting the nation on an even 
economic keel has become at least as im- 
portant as aiding desperate, Communist- 
threatened Western Europe. 

To stave off possible inflation from 
stopgap and Marshall Plan aids, Congress 
seemed ready last week to go along with 
part—but only part—of the President's 
10-point price control program. 

Republican steering chief Sen. Robert 
Taft conceded the possibility of passage 
by Christmas of (1) broadened export 
controls, (2) Federal curbs on grain specu- 
lation, (3) controls on installment buying. 
(One-third down, 15 months to pay credit 
controls ended Nov. 1.) Chances of rent 
controls, too, after Feb. 29 are “excellent,” 
predicted Rep. Jesse Wolcott (R.-Mich.), 
who as House Banking and Currency 
Committee chairman will have a lot to say 
about them. 

Cross Purposes. Meeting strong 
Congressional opposition are Truman's 
recommendations for limited price and 
wage controls and allocations of scarce 
goods. Last week three Congressional 
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committees rode rough-shod over the Ad- 
ministration’s star witnesses, urging them 
to “get specific,” “be realistic,” “get to- 
gether before you come to us.” Here’s 
why: 

1. Agriculture Secretary Clinton An- 
derson talked of Government purchase of 
the entire grain crop in the event of crop 
failure, a radical scheme never attempted 
even in wartime. 

2. Federal Reserve Board chairman 
Marriner Eccles asked for the power to 
force banks to cut down the amount of 
money in circulation by creating special 
reserve funds. Even Treasury Secretary 
John Snyder didn’t like that one. 

3. Commerce Secretary W. Averill 
Harriman’s ideas of “limited allocations” 
seemed to take in most of the nation’s in- 
dustrial output—including textiles, steel, 
aluminum, newsprint. 

Many Congressmen were convinced 
that the Administration’s vagueness was 
deliberate. That it offered most of its in- 
flation-checking program as a gesture to 
bring 1948 votes rather than a realistic 
program to curb 1948 prices. 


The If in Tariff 


Bright and early New Year’s Day 
Americans can expect the first hot blasts 
of a senseless argument: Do new recipro- 
cal trade agreements between the U.S. and 
22 nations “sell U.S. business down the 
river” or do they mark “the dawn of a new 
order” in world trade? 

Actually the likeliest answer lies 
somewhere between the two extremes. But 
it is unlikely that either Administration 
supporters or Congressional and business 
opponents to the agreeménts will bother 
to dispel the confusion of their hearers by 
disclosing little known but very significant 
facts: 

1. Some two thirds of this nation’s 
trade with foreign countries is not affected 
one whit by tariff walls. (Of a total of 
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HOW TO FIGHT INFLATION. Wolcott gets Snyder's idea: A bond drive. (SEE: What Goes Up) 


$4.8 billion in U.S. imports in 1946 nearly 
$3 billion in rubber, coffee, newsprint, 
tin, spices and other commodities entered 
the country duty-free.) 

2. The shattering of every tariff wall 
will be meaningless so long as trade is ob- 
structed by foreign currency controls, 
preferential treatments and embargoes 
such as one Britain has slapped on im- 
ports of U.S. tobacco. 

Experiment. Negotiated at an all- 
summer conference at Geneva, the agree- 
ments, which concern two-thirds of all 
world trade, will drop U.S. tariffs down to 
the lowest levels in 35 years since the 
Underwood . Tariff Act set rates at about 
16% of the value of imports. By authori- 
ty of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, President Truman can sign 
the 230 new trade agreements, cutting 
tariffs up to 50% without getting Congres- 
sional okay. The authority will die next 
June 1, unless Congress renews it. But 
the agreements themselves will last until 
Jan. 1, 1956. 

Specifically, they: 

ee Cut U.S. tariff rates up to the 
50% maximum on some 3,500 import 
items, and guaranteed no increase in rates 
on hundreds of others. The average cut 
on all affected items was about 20%. 
(Some items had been cut the maximum 
50% twice already, making the total 874% 
from levels of the Smoot-Hawley Act of 
1930.) 9 

e @ Affected about 60% of dutiable 
U.S. imports. 

@ @ Made compensating reductions or 
froze existing rates in foreign tariff bar- 
riers affecting some $1.5 billion in U.S. 
exports. 

e @ Represented a first step in an 
organized, world-wide effort to remove or 
reduce world trade obstacles of every 
variety. 

Shoppers’ Guide. Major rate cuts 
granted on U.S. imports: Wool, 25%; 
Scotch and Canadian whiskies, 40%; beef 





and veal, 50%; butter, 50% (under quo- 
tas); sugar, 334%; rayon and staple fiber, 
20% ; and copper, 50%. 

Others covered softwood lumber, 
portland cement, wheat and wheat flour, 
steel products, electrical items, textile ma- 
chinery, bauxite, jute, burlap, and man- 
ganese ore. 

Major U.S. beneficiaries will be ex- 
porters of automobiles, electrical appli- 
ances, radios, refrigerators, office and agri- 
cultural machinery, trucks, motorcycles, 
fruits, and tobacco. 


Aid to Russia? 


In the argument over aid to Eyrope, 
some Congressmen stumbled across what 
seemed to them a horrifying fact: During 
the first nine months of 1947, U.S. had 
shipped $113.7 million worth of goods to 
Russia. 

In the shipments, the Commerce De- 
partment revealed, were 216 freight cars, 
145 locomotives, $59.3 million worth of 
industrial machinery (much of it to re- 
pair Soviet dams blasted by the Nazis). 

Was it horse sense, Congressional 
critics asked, to help Western Europe 
fight communism with one hand and gird 
Russia’s war potential with the other? 
Didn’t the President realize that machine 
tools make cannons, that freight cars 
carry troops, that hydro electric dams 
might power atom-bomb factories? Was 
it cricket that $32 million of the goods 
the U.S. shipped Russia this year should 
be UNRRA gifts, $16.1 million postwar 
Lend-Lease? 

22 Easy Payments. In reply, State 
Department officials talked loftily of 
“moral obligations” to fulfill contracts. 
They said the Russians will pay cash (in 
22 annual installments starting in 1954) 
for this Lend-Lease gear and $217 mil- 
lion more shipped since VJ-Day. 

The controversial freight cars—in 
short supply in the U.S.—had been spe- 
cially built for Russian tracks, said the 
Administration. Six inches wider than 
the standard American gauge, they could 
not be altered cheaply. 

More to Congress’ liking than ex- 
cuses was the fact that in September ex- 
ports to Russia began leveling off at a 
low $4 million monthly rate. The Com- 
merce Department had simply told Am- 
torg, the Soviet’s big trading agency in 
New York: Let us know what you plan to 
do with what you buy here, or you won't 
get an export license to ship it. The Rus- 
sians balked at that. As a result, their 
purchases of critical oil and tinplate 
dropped almost to zero. Similarly, when 
Russia refused to reveal its steel pro- 
duction, the Department last week said 
it could get no more iron and steel. 


Movie Purge 


“T have just returned from .. . our 
Congressional sewer, from Washington— 
the seat of our Government .. . We know 
now why they call it that.” 

Rep. John McDowell (R.-Pa.) was 
reading to the House verbatim from a re- 
cent speech by Robert Kenney, lawyer for 
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10 Hollywood “unfriendly witnesses” the 
Un-American Activities Committee cited 
last month for contempt of Congress be- 
cause they would not say whether they 
are Communists. 

His listeners had heard enough. As 
Kenney squirmed in the gallery, they up- 
held the citation of screen writer Albert 
Maltz by a whopping 346-17 vote. The 
other nine got the same treatment. Only 
nays: 15 Democrats, New York American 
Laborite Vito Marcantonio and Missouri 
Republican Rep. Claude Bakewell. Bake- 
well, no fellow traveler, had “wrestled” 
with his conscience, decided the hearing 
evidence did not indicate they actually 
disseminated Red propaganda. 

Out of a Job. Motion Picture As- 
sociation president Eric Johnston, an un- 
co-operative witness at the hearings, sound- 
ly denounced the presumed Reds. And in 
New York, 50 top film executives wound 
up a two-day meeting by voting to fire 
them for “disservice to their employers.” 

Ahead for the ten lies little public 
sympathy, Justice Department prosecu- 
tion, possibly a year in jail and/or a $10,- 
ooo fine. For the courts to decide: Is it 
unlawful for a man to refuse to admit 
Communist party membership? 

Because activities of Hollywood’s Red 
1% are hurting its loyal 99%, its moguls 
hope the decision will come soon. Mean- 
while, MGM has. dusted off two anti- 
Communist films (Ninotchka and .Com- 
rade X) for re-release. 


NLRB: Feudin’ & Fussin’ 

Badgered by striking Chicago printers, 
threats of new disturbances in the steel 
industry and his own growling employes, 
NLRB’s General Counsel Robert Denham 
last week was in sore need of a concilia- 
tor with half the ability of Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch. 

But even Mrs. Wiggs would be little 
help to the harassed National Labor Re- 
lations Board. She, too, was strike-bound 
in Washington. There, the courageous 
widow who had whipped every adversity, 
settled the grievances between Lucy Olcott 
and Robert Redding and revived a dead 
horse, ran into troubles even her creator, 
Alice Caldwell Hegan, had never dreamed 
of—featherbedding stagehands. Because 
the stagehands insisted on their take from 
the charity-bound box office receipts, the 
Children’s Museum’s annual show was in 
grave danger of folding for the first time 
in 16 years. 

Printer Strike. Of greater concern 
to the NLRB and the nation was the wage- 
contract fight between 1,500 AFL printers 
and Chicago’s six daily papers: The Chi- 
cago Times, Herald-American, Daily News, 
Tribune, Sun and Journal of Commerce. 
It was the first out-and-out test of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union’s vow to 
sign no contracts so long as the Taft- 
Hartley Act is on the statute books. 

Threats of injunctions, the late but 
uninterrupted publication of all editions 
(papers carried regular type-set heads, 
photo-engraved type-written copy for text 
and picture captions) had done little to 
soften the union’s stand at week’s end. 
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Unless Denham could pull a quick truce 
out of his hat, chances were good that the 
strike would go on—or even worse, spread 
to Detroit, Baltimore and Washington, 
where type-setters’ contracts have also ex- 
pired. 

Trouble at Home. Then to add to 
his troubles, Denham’s own NLRB em- 
ployes rose up in arms last Friday after- 
noon, charged him with “unfair and illegal 
labor practices.” The bad blood spilled 
over on the laps of the entire Board. But 
there was serious doubt that even the 
NLRB could clean up the mess for the 
Taft-Hartley Act specifically gives Den- 
ham, not the Board, “general supervision” 
over workers, 

Even if all his-troubles at home and 
abroad should suddenly vanish, Denham 
had his major worry still before him. On 
Tuesday when the CIO’s Philip Murray 
and his nine vice-presidents called on 
Harry Truman they made it perfectly 
clear that they would fight to the last ditch 
any freeze on wages. Earlier Murray, in 
his soft Scotch brogue, had told friends 
that he would “pairsonally” fight for price 
controls, but “the men need more money.” 

So Truman and Denham know that on 
Apr. 1 Murray’s 750,000 workers will ex- 
act their first price for “keeping the peace” 
—an ante in pay, guaranteed annual wages 
and a host of fringe issues. 


Breather 


President Truman, busy with heavy 
cares of office, still shows little yen for 
out-and-out personal politicking. But in 
off-the-cuff remarks to visiting radio news- 
men he won sympathetic applause of 
many voiceless little people by telling the 
commentators he sometimes found them 
“confusing.” a 

Perhaps, he added with a shy grin, 
it would be better “if I could turn you 
all on at once.” 

As his lieutenants presented to Con- 


Internationa! 


FREEDOM TRAIN GUESTS. Clark, Vinson and Truman saw a nation's heritage. (SEE: Breather) 


gress arguments for his inflation control and 
short term aid to Europe proposals, the 
President stole a few moments of relaxa- 
tion. He visited the Freedom Train dur- 
ing its stop in Washington, went to Phil- 
adelphia for the Army-Navy football 
classic, and made a six-day flying visit to 
Florida, for a rest at Key West and a 
dedication speech at Everglades National 
Park. 

Ahead. His long-range European 
Recovery Program was due to be ready 
for Congress soon after his return from 
the South. Another message, renewing his 
plea for universal military training, will 
go to Congress in January. 

But politics was by no means forgot- 
ten. The time was getting shorter for 
Harry Truman to clear the air about his 
own employment plans in 1948. Party 
chieftains needed grease for the smooth 
functioning of the Democratic machine. 


Up & Up 

As Congress, Government officials and 
private business experts rushed to disagree 
on anti-inflation curbs last week, every 
farm and city home in the land felt the 
impact of runaway prices. 

Grain futures skyrocketed through 
1917 ceilings and reached new 30-year 
highs (per bushel: wheat—$3.14; oats— 
$1.32; corn—$2.65). Overall living costs 
were up 22.95% over June 1946 and 
66.1% over the summer of 1939. 

Family budgets were hit hardest by 
rising food costs. In one month, eggs had 
gone up 11.1%, dairy products 6.2%, 
meat, fish and poultry 5.3%, cereal ‘and 
bakery goods 1.3%. 

Hungry Children. On the heels of 
higher grocery bills, large cities reported 
12 out of 13 children in low income family 
groups showed increased signs of under- 
nourishment; 89 hospitals, members of 
United Hospital Fund, faced “the most 
critical emergency in their history.” Other 
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SECRETARY SYMINGTON wes mad, while... 


goods needed by the famous “average 
‘ man” were on the rise, too—furniture, up 
20% above June 46, 2% higher than a 
month ago; clothing and shoes, up 5% and 
rents, up 2.2% over last August figures 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

No End in Sight. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Anderson predicted that food 
would stay high through 1948, and that 
meat would be scarcer. In Philadelphia, 
Michael Harris, director of District 7, 
United Steel Workers, called for new 
wage raises next spring “unless there is a 
rollback in prices.” 

And Canada, beset by panic buying 
and rising costs, tightened its belt, slapped 
price controls back on many processed 
foods and got ready to do the same for 
fruits and vegetables. 


Postmaster Donaldson 


. Since the century was young, the job 
of Postmaster General had been closed to 
any hopeful who wasn’t national chairman 
of a winning political party. But last week 
it opened to admit a postman. 

Jesse Donaldson, who 40 years ago 
sorted the mail in his father’s post office 
in Hanson, Ill. (pop. 26), became the 
first postal service career man since the 
1800s to be tapped for the Cabinet. Step 
by step, he had won promotion to First 
Assistant Postmaster General, heretofore 
the top limit for careerists. While the 
front man politicked, he ran the Depart- 
ment’s business. 

Political Pitch. President Truman 
picked Donaldson after ex-Democratic 
National Committee chairman Robert E, 
Hannegan quit the Post Office to run the 
St. Louis Cardinals’ National League base- 
ball club. 

Donaldson’s non-political appoint- 
ment might be the smartest kind of poli- 
tics. He is a lifelong Democrat and Wash- 
ington’s closest contact for 42,000 post- 
masters whose commissions he signed. He 
is also well liked by members of Congress 
who deal with him in their own postal ap- 
pointment problems. 
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Muck & Meyers 


Blasting a one-time friend as a “rot- 
ten apple” was a new role for Gen. Henry 
Arnold, once exiled two years to Fort 
Riley for his loyalty to aviation pioneer 
Billy Mitchell. 

But Hap, the nation’s wartime air 
chief, was through with pal Benny—twice- 
divorced, bald, nervous Maj. Gen. Bennett 
E. Meyers (ret.). As no Zero or Messer- 
schmidt had ever done, Meyers had 
brought disgrace to the Air Force—the Air 
Force to which Arnold has devoted 35 
years of his life. 

Bad Memory. In eight sensation- 
packed days witnesses told Sen. Homer 
Ferguson’s War Investigating subcommit- 
tee that Meyers as AAF’s wartime deputy 
procurement boss had: 
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... HAP ARNOLD blasted his old friend... 


1. Forgotten to tell the War Depart- 
ment that he owned Aviation Electric 
Corp., a Dayton, Ohio, firm awarded $1.1 
million in Bell Aircraft subcontracts on his 
recommendation. 

2. Milked Aviation Electric for ap- 
proximately $150,000-— mostly through 
salary kickbacks from its $31,000-a-year 
dummy president Bleriot Lamarre, $15,- 
ooo-a-year vice president Thomas E, 
Readnower, and $12,000-a-year bus driver 
executive R. A. Curnutt (Meyers’ current 
father-in-law). 

Fidgeting in his chair, Meyers 
couldn’t explain these transactions—or 
why Aviation Electric paid for his Cadillac 
car, a $10,000 redecorating job on his 
Washington apartment, a $5,000 Wright 
Field (Ohio) powder room for his wife. 

As a Roger Babson Institute valedic- 
torian, Meyers pleaded “too smart” to pull 
such a deal. In the end he turned to a 
grimier defense, claimed he had organized 
the company to help his 1936-40 “girl 
friend”—his dummy president’s wife, Mrs. 
Lamarre. 

In Pottstown, Pa., Air Force reserve 





officer Capt. Elmer Friedberg read in The 
Daily Mercury of Meyers’ sordid antics, 
angrily wrote to Secretary for Air Stuart 
Symington. Had his buddies died, he 
asked, so “men of Meyers’ ilk could ply 
their filthy trade... ?” 

Symington, angry as_ Friedberg, 
promptly answered the flier by stripping 
Meyers of his Legion of Merit and Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, cutting off his 
$550-monthly “nervous breakdown” disa- 
bility pension. Neither act was technically 
legal except before the bar of outraged 
public opinion. 

Never Underestimate . . . Denying 
she had ever “been alone” with Meyers, 
Mrs. Lamarre last week threatened a 
$500,000 slander suit. The Justice Depart- 
ment readied a suit which might jail Mey- 
ers for 39 years, cost him $639,000 in fines 
for war fraud, perjury, procuring to com- 
mit perjury, extortion, conspiracy to de- 
fraud and income tax evasion. The Army, 
ready to courtmartial him under the 95th 
“officer and gentleman” Article of War, 
could also give him a dishonorable dis- 
charge. 

While the Air Force promised to see 
“justice done,” it could not itself escape 
stinging criticism for its failure to investi- 
gate Meyers after an anonymous tip-off 
in 1945. In the face of Congressional de- 
mands to make its inspection service re- 
sponsible only to Secretary Symington, 
the Air Force is asking FBI to probe “all 
suggestions” of criminal action by its 
members. 

New Undersecretary for Air Arthur 
Barrows, former Sears Roebuck president, 
already is busily standardizing and re- 
vamping the procurement policies Meyers 
helped to frame. 

Having hit probe pay dirt and stimu- 
lated reforms, the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee last week seemed sure 
of life beyond Feb. 1—the date it was 
supposed to pass into a legislative oblivion. 





International 
. « « MEYERS, who tried to hide slippery fi- 
nances behind a skirt. (SEE: Muck & Meyers) 
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Double Talk 


The occasion: A Labor and Manage- 
ment magazine dinner in New York. The 
guest of honor: Lewis Schwellenbach. 

Like most men about to give a speech, 
the Labor Secretary nervously polished 
his glasses, read and re-read his notes. He 
paid scant attention to what the first 
speaker of the evening, U.N. economic ad- 
visor Isador Lubin, was saying. 

Huh? Then a word Lubin used sud- 
denly caught his attention. He listened in- 
tently for a moment, then looked down 
at his notes. He frowned. 

Lubin was reading direct excerpts 
from his own speech! 

Then the scooped Schwellenbach rose, 
stumbled along ad lib. Not until he got 
back to Washington did he discover that 
a State Department ghost writer had given 
the same notes to both him and Lubin. 


Aviation in the Dumps 


Ninety-eight men, representing every 
phase of the U.S. aviation industry, had 
taken over the Illinois State House last 
week for a dead-serious Aviation Clinic. 
In four days the mock legislators passed 
almost 50 bills, fixed the blame for the air- 
craft industry’s plight on the Departments 
of Army and Navy and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Congress got a clean slate. 

Their reasons were clear. Last spring 
the Army Air Force had asked $1.4 billion 
for new planes. War Department knocked 
that down to $803 million, the Bureau of 
the Budget to $509 million. Congress 
raised it to $661 million, still enough to 
buy only 1,100 new aircraft. With the 
Navy’s new planes, this was less than half 
of the yearly purchase level set by the 
1945 Air Co-ordinating Committee. 

Outlook. As it adjourned last week 
the Aviation Clinic had reason for some 
hope. Rep. Abe Goff (R.-Idaho) had 
dumped on the lap of Congress a bill for 
6,000 new planes. Estimated cost: $5 bil- 
lion. In Washington, the President’s Tem- 
porary Air Policy Commission and the 
Joint Congressional Air Policy Commis- 
sion were hard at work on a permanent 
long-range Government aviation policy. 

Civilian Demand. Their findings 
could not come too soon. For civilian or- 
ders, counted on to keep the aircraft in- 
dustry going in peacetime, have not 
panned out. 

e @ Americans bought 65,000 per- 
- sonal planes in 1946, fewer than 12,000 in 
the first seven months of 1947. 

© @ Most optimistic guesses of com- 
mercial demand don’t go above 750 cargo 
planes, 490 airliners in the next six years 
(see Aviation, p. 42). 

With their order blanks very blank, 
seven of the 15 major aircraft makers are 
losing money this year. Only four report 
any profits. Republic’s great Evansville, 
Ind., branch plant—which built 6,000 
Thunderbolt fighters during the war—now 
makes farm machinery. Its tools have 
been scrapped or sold. One of its best en- 
gineers now runs a coal yard, another sells 
ladies’ handbags. 
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89 Million Bank Accounts 


Two million Americans this year 
are saving their Government more than 
enough cash to foot the $597 million 
bill for stopgap European aid—and 
they don’t know it. They’re doing it by 
simply not applying for their Social Se- 
curity old-age pensions and survivors’ 
benefits. 

Most wage earners don’t realize 
that the 1% deducted from their pay- 
checks—and an equal payment by em- 
ployers—eventually makes a sizeable 
pension fund. 

For example a man who reaches 
65 after making an average of $150 
monthly for nine years should get $20 
a month (40% of the first $50 of his 
wage), plus $10 (10% of the remaining 
$100), plus accrued interest of $2.70. 
Total monthly pension: $32.70. If he 
dies his widow gets $24.53 monthly 
after she reaches 65. However, if he 
leaves her with dependent children, she 
gets the $24.53 at any age unless she 
earns more than $14.99 a month. She 
will also receive $16.35 for each child 
under 18 whether she,works or not. 

Only hope for people who bliss- 
fully spurn these benefits is revival of a 
practice abandoned during the war. Un- 
der it one of Social Security’s 468 field 
offices contacted each account-holder, 
told him (1) how old he was, (2) what 
he had accrued. 

What's My Number? Except as 
an information source Social Security’s 
Accounting Operations Division ticks 
with healthy efficiency. When Photog- 
rapher Norman Driscoll walked into 
Baltimore’s 12-story Candler Building, 
Division headquarters, last week, he 
could recall only five numbers of his 
lost Social Security card. Yet 15 sec- 
onds after he gave a clerk his name and 
birthday, Driscoll found out that Gov- 
ernment-wise he was number 213-03- 
3178. Then, five minutes later the clerk 
flip-flopped through 89.5 million ac- 
counts, told Driscoll how much he had 
earned during the past 10 years. 

Division boss Joseph L. Fay’s 
4,600 workers don’t loaf, don’t smoke 
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Federal Security Agency 
FAY. He keeps Social Securify secure. 


on duty. When one eight-hour shift 
knocks off at 4 p.m., another replaces 
it as smoothly as sentry relieving sen- 
try. Above the piped-in strains of Vic- 
tor Herbert and George Gershwin is 
the clanking and buzzing of Fay’s effi- 
ciency tools—an insurance assembly 
line of 634 electric accounting ma- 
chines. 

More accurate than brains, 47 huge 
collators weed out cards supplying in- 
adequate data. Twelve electric super- 
cameras microfilm ledger sheets at a 
300,000-a-day clip. 

“Sndr.” Lest a careless manu- 
facturer report one of his Schneiders as 
a Snyder, the Division’s visible em- 
ploye index identifies all surnames by 
sound. Under this system a Social Se- 
curity clerk servicing such a case would 
simply mutter “Sndr,” automatically 
beeline for file S 536. Here’s why. In 
the Soundex code, S stands for the first 
letter in both Schneider and Snyder, 5 
for N, 3 for D, 6 for R. (All letters 
are identified by number except vowels 
and W, H. and Y.) Corraling names 
which sound alike saves the eyestrain of 
combing millions of alphabetically-in- 
dexed Ss. ; 
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SOCIAL SECURITY. It revolves around IBM machines, accurately filled-out forms. 
Eight inch strips(green) show account holder's name, birthday, Social Security number. 
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U.S. Imperialism 


In these days of international strain 
and nervous tension, Congressmen could 
hardly be blamed for being jittery last 
week, The Congressional Record showed, 
in black and white, a bill “to incorporate 


the Imperial Palace, Dramatic Order, 
Knights of Khorassan.” Some wondered 
if Vishinsky was right. 

Then fears quickly vanished. It 
turned out to be only a simple legal ma- 
neuver for the District of Columbia 
Knights of Pythias, who had adopted the 
impressive title. 


Long Pants Pages 


Page boys in the Senate will come 
out of knickers and climb into long pants 
when the next Congress convenes Jan. 3. 

The knickers and long black stock- 
ings, traditional garb of Senate pages 
since 1848, was discarded by Senate -per- 
mission last week. 

They will be replaced by black suits, 
black ties, black shoes and white shirts 
because 21 pages—14 to 17 years old— 
had trouble finding little boy apparel in 
big-boy sizes. (Unofficially, Senate pages 
were also tired of “sissy” yells from their 
House counterparts who put on long jeans 
last year.) 

Mistaken Pages. Some Senate mem- 
bers opposed the change on grounds that 





Washington Post 
LONG PANTS. They took plus-fours out of 
the Senate. (SEE: Pages) 
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long pants would cause pages to be mis- 
taken for youthful Senators—as were 
young members of the House when House 
pages shed short pants. 

But the argument was settled last 
week when young-looking Senators Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. (R.-Mass.) atid Warren 
G. Magnuson (D.-Wash.) promised to 
stay off the floor when they were wearing 
black. 


The First 300,000... 


Beckoned by the white marble steps 
of an Iowa courthouse, the 83-year-old 
man who has talked at more Senators than 
any other human is leaving Washington. 

Back to Eldora to raise strawberries 
and chat with courthouse cronies Charlie 
Stauffer and Ed Nuckolls will go “Uncle 
John” Crockett, who never flubbed a word 
in 40 years of reading bills to Senators. 

Speed Reader. From a well-worn 
piece of floor directly in front of the 
Senate’s presiding officer, Chief Reading 
Clerk Crockett had: 

@ @ Read aloud perhaps 300,000 bills 
fast enough to pace War Admiral in the 
stretch, loud enough to drown Senatorial 
stage whispers. 

e @ Saved untold hours of Senate 
time by a practise he introduced—reading 
only the indispensable parts of bills, 
skipping the wordy preambles and non- 
essentials. 

Without Crockett the nation might 
never have known it “needed a good five- 
cent cigar.”” When wriggling Vice Presi- 
dent Tom Marshall dreamed up the re- 
mark during a dull Senate speech, it was 
to Crockett that he whispered it. Soon it 
was on every American’s tongue. 

But on Crockett personally it was 
wasted. He has been a non-smoker since 
1907, addicted only to his Confederate- 
grey, long-tailed coats. 


Building Puzzle 


Public Buildings Administration, offi- 
cial watchdog of Federal desk space in 
102 Government-owned buildings and 
nearly as many rented ones, has a bear by 
the tail. 

Last week PBA officials groaned in 
their midnight oil and admitted they have 
run out of names for Government build- 
ings and even exhausted letters of the al- 
phabet. Not only that, the names they do 
have mean nothing. No one can teil by a 
building’s name which agency lurks there. 

Of all Government buildings, only 
three are used exclusively by departments 
for which they are named—Justice, Agri- 
culture and Navy. The Pentagon is still 
used by the armed forces but confusion 
exists there too. PBA calls the building 
by its original name, but road signs point 
the way to the National Defense Building. 

What’s in a Name. Al! other build- 
ings are occupied by dozens of unrelated 
agencies, bureaus and divisions. For ex- 
ample, the Railroad Retirement Building 
houses parts of Government Printing 
Office, Federal Works Agency and War 
Assets Corporation. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board itself does business from Chi- 
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CROCKETT. “Uncle John" would talk at ‘em 
no longer. (SEE: The First 300,000) 


cago. The Social Security Building is oc- 
cupied by almost everyone but Social Se- 
curity. Principal tenants are bureaus of 
Commerce, National Housing Agency, 
Housing Expeditor and Public Health. 
Public Health’s own streamlined building 
is occupied by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

War Department’s new building is 
used exclusively by the Department of 
State and State’s monstrous old edifice 
contains executive offices of the: President 
and Bureau of the Budget. 

Name Plates. Simplest solution 
would be to chisel off old names and put 
up new ones. But many buildings were 
named by Congress when construction 
funds were appropriated. Only Congress 
can change the names. Before lost agen- 
cies can be identified, statutes must be 
researched, Some of these are moldy with 
age. 

Some planners have suggested that 
PBA start from scratch and give buildings 
identifying numbers instead of names. 
This was discarded as “too regimented.” 
Others suggest the street address system. 
But, asks PBA, what would happen to the 
many block-size buildings fronting on four 
streets? Four addresses might be worse 
than none. e 


Feeding the Senators 


The Senate took a long look at its 
figures this year and promptly went out 
of the restaurant business. 

Things had been alarming enough in 
the preceding five years when operating 
losses in Senate restaurants totaled over 
$200,000. But when the fiscal year 1947 
added $68,000 more to the red side of the 
ledger, something had to be done. 

Chow’s Down. Capitol architect 
David Lynn was shelved as chief restaur- 
ateur last Aug. 1. The Senate Rules Com- 
mittee hired a Chicago concern to manage 
the restaurants, bought more than $10,000 
worth of streamlined equipment. The pa- 
trons say the food today is better, hotter 
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—-service is faster—and they can get the 
“best dollar meal in town for 65¢.” 

The new management believes losses 
will be cut by 35% in 1948. Even so, tax- 
payers will pick up a Senate dining check 
running well over $44,000, 


I Object! 


European Recovery Planners in the 
White House and in Congress took care of 
every possibility they could think of—but 
they didn’t foresee David A. Olson. 

Olson, a Washington engineer, looked 
with jaundiced eye at pouring out his and 
his fellow-taxpayers’ money for help 
abroad. So he filed suit in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court to forbid Congress and the 
President from lending abroad any “great 
portion of taxpayers’ funds.” Congress, he 
argued, has the right to borrow, but not 
to lend. And he promises to try to prove it 
— if the Court will listen. 


Ode to the Owed 


Having tried unsuccessfully with ev- 
ery conventional device to slash at the 
high cost of government, House Ways and 
Means Committee chairman Rep. Harold 
Knutson last week revealed a hitherto un- 
known side of his character. 

Possibly in a subtle appeal to piano 
player Truman’s sense of rhythm, Knutson 
turned to rhyme. 

To the House of Representatives, he 
recited: 

Blessings on thee, little man 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan; 
Trudging down a dusty lane 
With no thought of future pain; 
You're our one and only bet 

To absorb the national debt. 


Little man with cares so few 

We've a lot of faith in you; 

Guard each merry whistled tune, 
You are apt to need it soon. 

Have your fun now while you can; 
You may be a barefoot man. 


Pathfinder 


BARD. Prosaic Knutson put his reasons in 
rhyme. (SEE: Ode to the Owed) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


The Coming of 1948 


Can the 1948 campaign offer voters 
a clear-cut choice between two sharply 
opposed philosophies of government for 
the U.S.? The debate over inflation 
offers some hope that it may. 

President Truman, leader of his 
party and undoubtedly its 1948 candi- 
date, has made his decision. In his 
message to Congress he boldly took 
his stand, and friend and foe will 
admire him for letting the country 
know almost a year before the election 
what kind of government he favors. 
After various previous utterances that 
left room for uncertainty, Mr. Truman 
firmly took the side of big government. 
He would arm the executive power with 
broad authority to control individual 
action and to challenge the fotces of 
economic human nature. 


* * * 


The Republicans have no one 
voice to proclaim their position so far 
in advance. Their titular leader, the 
1944 nominee, has spoken out for no 
specific program. No announced can- 
didate can commit the party until the 
convention writes a platform. Repub- 
lican party policy must be hammered 
out in the conflict of opinion on the 
floors of Congress. 

No one can now predict how 
clearly the parties will divide. The Re- 
publicans prevail in the Senate by a 
slender majciity that has been known 
to faltet when the whip attempts to 
count the last five or six votes. Among 
those who claim the party label are 
both more and less conspicuous Sena- 
tors whose positions have not always 
reflected clarity in their fundamental 
thinking. 


* * . 


If next year’s campaign is to per- 
mit the American people to decide 
definitely what courses they want their 
country to follow, the sessions of Con- 
gress offer an ideal opportunity to com- 
plete setting the stage. 

It may be too much to expect that 
the campaign will be fought over true 
fundamentals. 

But if, as the President’s challenge 
foreshadows, the battle line is drawn 
over responsibility for prices and what 
to do about them, certainly a very pro- 
found principle will be at stake. Mr. 
Truman will deny that the Administra- 
tions in which he has participated are 
to blame. He will contend that with 
more executive power the inflation can 
be handled. 

His opponents can place their own 
program before the people by present- 
ing it in Congress. They can offer bills 
looking toward sound money, since in- 
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WHEELER McMILLEN. Freedom or statism. 


flation cannot be checked as long as 
currency is based on Government bor- 
rowing and has no tie to gold. They can 
reduce spending so that borrowing can 
stop. Perhaps they can then adjust 
taxes so incentives for production can 
increase. They can offer a program that 
looks constructively to keeping the in- 
dividual free. Then they can begin to 
shape a foreign policy that will promote 
freedom. 

Thus, what superficially would be 
a campaign over prices would truly be 
a campaign between two completely op- 
posed philosophies of government. 

One party would advocate that 
power be centralized and used to con- 
trol the production and distribution of 
goods, to make collective decisions for 
labor, agriculture and industry. 

The other party, if equally logical, 
would contest for the idea that individ- 
uals can make better decisions for 
themselves than Government can make 
for them. 


* . = 


That could produce a truly his- 
toric campaign. Americans could decide 
between freedom and _ regulation— 
whether their forefathers of 1776 and 
1787 were right or wrong. 

Such a campaign would be realis- 
tic, for freedom vs. its opposite is still 
the flaming issue in the modern world. 
If the adherents of each party will face 
courageously the full meaning of this 
division and make the line-up uncom- 
promisingly clear, maybe the smoke- 
screens of lesser conflicts can be blown 
aside and 1948 made truly a year of de- 
cision. 





not frail promises of good behavior 

—threats of violence between na- 
tions will force the U.S. to consider and 
prepare for the awful business of war. 

For its own defense and for the pro- 

tection of weaker, friendly nations this 
country’s military and industrial leaders 
are building an arsenal of war tools; piling 
up vast stocks of raw materials for future 
war tools. Far from being war-mongers, 
“these men, charged with maintaining U.S. 
military strength, are simply using good 
common sense. For should another war 
arise, victory or defeat will hinge upon 
how much mercury, tin, tungsten, quinine, 
pepper and other critically needed stra- 
tegic materials the U.S. has to throw into 
that war. 

Without some 85 of these materials 
this nation could not even begin to fight. 
With not enough, she would certainly lose 
the fight. And if she is able to secure and 
hold large enough stocks of the world’s 
supply she can, by denying other nations 
these same materials, dissuade them from 
starting wars. 

That, in a nutshell, is why the U.S. 
will spend about $2.5 billion for critical 
materials between now and 1952. As long 
as the now whimsical hope of the Atlantic 
Charter for “abandonment of the use of 
force” remains only a hope, this nation 
must literally buy world peace. 

False cloak-and-dagger notions of 
stockpiling to the contrary, only the size 


| 'NTIL world peace becomes a reality— 
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Stockpiling Critical Materials 


By JoHN GERRITY 


and locations of stockpiles are kept secret. 
Such information, if made public, could 
indicate the scope and nature of military 
plans. Hence few Americans know the 
listed needs. Nor do they know precisely 
why those materials are needed or how 
they are used. 





CANS OR CANNON. Tin, as vital as it is com- 


mon, comes mainly from Malaya, Bolivia. 








Yet if any American is curious enough 
to find out just what his country is buying 
and saving to preserve world peace all he 
need do is wander into his own kitchen— 
and open his eyes. For there, in one form 
or another, are many of the scarce 85 ma- 
terials which U.S. military authorities con- 
sider vital to the successful waging of war. 

Tungsten is in his light bulb. The 
essential insulator, mica, is in his wife’s 
toaster or electric iron. Tin covers cans of 
food. Pots and pans are made of alumi- 
num. The dry-cell battery for.an electric 
doorbell probably has a manganese base. 
A cocktail shaker is chrome-plated. Match 
heads contain antimony. The kitchen sink 
was bathed in zirconium before it was 
enameled. Without thin plates of quartz 
a kitchen radio would be useless. Tanta- 
lum or beryllium was used to harden the 
interior of the oven so that it could stand 
great heat. Mercury rises and falls in the 
glass tube ofa thermometer. And in at 
least a score of places rubber can be 
found. 

Because these and other materials of 
commonplace use in most homes are 
scarce, the U.S. is now engaged in a world- 
wide race to build great reserves. Without 
them America’s “have” position in many 
essential minerals like iron, copper and 
lead would be meaningless. For only 
through rare-metal alloys can guns, tanks, 
warships, bullets, medicines, aircraft, radar, 
atom bombs and the rest of the items in 
the national war-chest be made. 
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TANTALITE. Crude mining operation like this in the interior of Brazil is the birth- 
place of this rare metal which makes jet-powered and supersonic warfare possible. 
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SYNTHETIC. Bell Telephone’s new cultured 
quartz helps lick the natural shortage. 





Lowly tin tops the list 


Using a few of the samples found in 
the average kitchen, it is worthwhile to 
examine their sources, the estimated 
amounts available and their uses in war. 

Tin, most critical of strategic mate- 
rials, comes mainly from British-owned 
Malaya, the Netherlands’ East Indies and 
Bolivia. Next year these three sources 
alone will furnish the world 151,000 tons 
of the total 207,000 expected tons. Of this 
world supply America needs about 90,000 
tons for civilian and military purposes. 
From Britain and the Netherlands—par- 
ticipants in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram (the Marshall Plan) —U.S. expects 
to receive for stockpiling purposes $85.6 
million worth of tin. Since tin is used in 
nearly every weapon and because -U.S. 
must depend entirely upon foreign sources, 
it is easy to understand why one third of 
the $253 million worth of strategic ma- 
terials which the Harriman Committee 
hopes for, will be spent on the “least re- 
spected” of all metals. 

Chromite, which turns up on radiator 
grilles and bicycle handle bars, is another 
strategic metal for which U.S. must rely 
mainly on imports. The Philippines, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Southern Rhodesia, Cuba and New 
Caledonia are main sources. From Britain 
(Southern Rhodesia), France (New Cale- 
donia) and Turkey—three suppliers cov- 
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ered by ERP—Munitions Board expects 
to receive next year about 104,250 tons 
worth about $6.2 million. 

Three times as strong as aluminum, 
chromite shows up in a host of war tools. 
America can proudly say that it put a 
“chromium-plated” Army of 15 million 
men on the field in World War II, for 
every GI uniform was dyed and toughened 
with a chrome-base dye. The rear sight on 
every Garand rifle was made of a chrome- 
steel alloy, which a housewife calls stain- 
less steel. Stainless steel covered most 
light-weight armor plate. And the wings 
and fuselages of many American planes 
were made of the same critical stuff. 


Beryllium for jet engines 


Of little known—but vitally impor- 
tant—beryllium, the U.S. had 4,118 tons 
in stock last September. Because Argentine 
and Australian sources are fast being de- 
pleted, future supplies of beryllium are a 
matter of great concern to the Govern- 
ment. For beryllium, along with tantalum, 
is the material which will make jet-planes 
and self-propelled missiles of future wars 
possible. Mixed with steel it creates an 
alloy capable of resisting extreme heat— 
such as that generated by jet engines. 
Without that alloy a jet pilot might easily 
find his tail burning behind him. 

Beryllium has an even more vital use. 
A casing made of it is the only thing which 


will raise the explosive efficiency of the 
plutonium in an atomic bomb, assuring its 
instant disintegration. 

Other metals are equally important 
and hard to get. Tungsten is another steel 
hardener. Mercury forms the explosive 
base of detonators. Antimony, for which 
U.S. depends almost entirely upon Britain, 
is still another hardener. Tantalum, which 
can be found in an ordinary radio tube, 
comes mainly from British-owned Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies, Its rust-re- 
sisting qualities made it indispensable in 
bayonets. Its acid-resistance makes it es- 
sential for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. Many a broken skull has been 
repaired with a tantalum plate. And radar 
can’t work without it. 

So it is with every one of the 85 stra- 
tegic items. Each contributes much to 
America’s security. If, in 1952, U.S. can 
point to the world’s finest stockpile, the 
$2.5 billion will be well spent. 

Stockpiling is no hush-hush mystery. 
In July, 1946, Congress, knowing the U.S. 
to be a “have-not” nation in many vital 
war materials, authorized the Munitions 
Board to find out what was needed and go 
out and buy it. The Board, headed by 
Thomas J. Hargrave, president of Eastman 
Kodak Co., is comprised of Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy and Air and professional 
soldiers and sailors, expert in what it takes 
to make a war machine tick. 

(continued on page 22) 
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NO WAREHOUSE PROBLEM. 





Stockpiling (continued) 


Twice each month the Board meets, 
reviews inventories of present stocks, con- 
siders most urgent needs and orders the 
Federal Bureau of Supply to buy what- 
ever is available. 

While it is true stockpiling has lagged 
—of $350 million scheduled purchases 
only $250 million were acquired last year 
—the scare-report, that the men in charge 
of the program have fumbled the ball, is 
untrue. The Federal stockpiling act spe- 
cifically rules out any purchases which 
civilian industry needs, thus sharply re- 
stricting the Board’s buying. Moreover, 
while there is a “buy American” clause in 
the law (it’s obeyed) many critical ma- 
terials can come only from abroad. Hard 
hit by the war, most foreign producers 
cannot now meet the U.S. demands. So 
long as these conditions persist, stock- 
piling will lag and strategic materials will 
become more critically short. 

In this light, early this month when 
Congress begins its study of the Adminis- 
tration’s European Recovery Program, the 
question, “How much can Europe repay in 
strategic materials?” will gravely influence 
the volume of aid to 16 nations. 


For us—from Europe 


Admitting that its estimates are not 
much better than guesswork now, the 
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A chemist finds no evidence of de- 
terioration in manganese ore, stored by burial underground. 


Harriman Committee claims that U.S. can 
draw from Europe about $250 million a 
year in strategic materials. 

Should ERP funds expand production 
to the extent that the program sponsors 
hope for, here’s how some recipient na- 
tions and their empires can bolster Amer- 
ica’s stockpile: 


United Kingdom ...... $1 19,812,000 
ee ree 63,740,000 
Netherlands .......... 48,600,000 
A ee .. 11,549,000 
Portugal ...... ae 4,500,000 
a ae 2,000,000 
ee 2,000,000 
EE acoeiss sos 1,600,000 

$253,801,000 


Still to be decided is which of two 


systems the U.S. will use to get these. 


strategic materials. Under the first method 
proposed by the House Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee the 16 Western European nations 
would simply transfer the materials to the 
U.S. The dollar value of the transfer 
would then be regarded as part-payment 
for aid: 

The other proposal—which the State 
Department favors—would allow foreign 
producers to sell for dollars whatever criti- 
cal materials they will not need for home 
use. In this way, State argues, U.S. would 
provide American dollars which could be 
used to pay for some of the benefits 
granted under ERP. Furthermore, the 
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THE ROCKETS’ RED GLARE. Bery! alloys are necessary to keep a jet 


plane’s tail assembly (shown above) from melting or burning. 
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State Department insists, because the most 
critically needed of all strategic materials 
are those which must be bought abroad, 
the “buy American” clause of the stock- 
pile purchase law would not have to be 
changed. 


Buy Early & Save 


The stockpiling law and whatever law 
Congress writes to make ERP possible 
would dovetail to the mutual advantage of 
the U.S. and European nations. Frankly 
admitting that some degree of “dollar im- 
perialism” is inevitable—even desirable— 
State claims that dollar purchases, plus 
50% tariff cuts on many imports of critical 
materials effective Jan. 1, will serve as 
potent shots in the arm to Europe’s pro- 
duction. 

While there is no “preclusive” buying 
comparable to that of 1942-1945 (Portu- 
guese wolfram, from which tungsten is 
made, rose from $5 a ton to $463 a ton), 
some aspects of a buying race are already 
apparent. Argentina, for example, has 
signed a five-year contract to buy 8,000 
tons of Bolivian tin at 76¢ a pound—and 
none of this will be for re-export. All will 
go into Peron’s war stockpile, since his 
government has stopped exporting any 
strategic materials. e 

And while no Government experts are 
sure of amounts, they know that Russia is 
building up all its stocks as rapidly as it can. 
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CELESTITE 
DIAMONDS 
IRIDIUM 
MONALTITE 
OPIUM 
PLATINUM 
QUINIDINE 
QUININE 
RAPESEED OIL 
SPERM OIL 
TANTALITE 
TIN 
ZINC 


BELGIUM 


CADMIUM 
DIAMONDS 
LEAD 
PALM Oil 
PYRETHRUM 
SISAL 
TANTALITE 
TIN 
ZINC 





FRANCE 


BAUXITE 
CADMIUM 
IODINE 
MANGANESE 
PEPPER 
RUTILE 
ZINC 





PORTUGAL 


BERYL 
TIN 
TUNGSTEN 


GREECE 


BAUXITE 
CHROMITE 














N return for U.S. cash, 10 of the 16 
Marshall Pian nations can send America 


NETHERLANDS 
these critical materials. 


BAUXITE 
DIAMONDS 
MANILA 
OPIUM 
QUINIDINE 
RAPESEED Olt 
RUBBER 
SISAL 
SPERM Oil 
TANTALITE 
TIN 
TUNGSTEN 











GERMANY 


CADMIUM 
COBALT 
LEAD 
QUINIDINE 
QUININE 
ZINC 

















SWITZERLAND 


JEWEL BEARINGS 
OPIUM 
QUININE 


ITALY 


ANTIMONY 
BAUXITE 
LEAD 
MERCURY 
TALC 











TURKEY 


ANTIMONY 
CHROMITE 
OPIUM 
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The World 


Big Four: Sixth Try 


Austrian treaty gets top priority over 
German question at London 
meeting of foreign ministers 


Vyacheslav M. Molotov, the Soviet 
foreign minister, hustled through the 
cheering crowd in front of Lancaster 
House, London, last week without so 
much as a nod. Flanked by his aides, he 
walked quickly across a red-carpeted hall 
and up a Georgian grand stairway to the 
second floor council chamber. - 

He shook hands all around and then 
took his seat in a red and gold chair at 
the round, blue-clothed table under a tulip- 
shaped chandelier. As news cameramen 


took pictures, he gnawed on a pencil and 


WESTERN ZONES 
POP. 3,555,000 
AREA—22,094 SQ. Mi. 


AUSTRIA. Tired of broken promises, Austrians see too much red. (SEE: Big Four: Sixth Try) 


fumbled with his notes. Finally Britain’s 
Foreign Minister Bevin invited the photog- 
raphers to leave. When none stirred, he 
shouted: “Time, gentlemen, time. You 
understand that, don’t you?” The tradi- 
tional British pub-closing call did the 
trick. The cameramen grinned, filed out. 
The sixth meeting of the Big Four Council 
of foreign Ministers got under way. 
Joke. Molotov, out of Moscow for 
the first time since he had pronounced 
Stalin’s “no” to the Marshall Plan at Paris 
in July, led off, using the same old script. 
The U.S., Britain, and France, he said, 
were anti-democratic, imperialist cam- 
paigners for war. America’s Marshall and 
France’s Bidault lashed back. So did 
Bevin. “We,” he said, “are used to being 
called warmongers and everything. The 
only good saint in the world today is the 
Soviet Union. As for the rest of us, we all 
came from down below, I suppose.” 
Molotov managed a smile. But this 
was the only light moment in a deadly seri- 
ous matter. The life and happiness of 
millions, their hopes for peace, the issue 
of victory or defeat in the war of ideas 
between the totalitarian East and the free- 
dom-loving West hung in the balance. 
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It was the Big Four’s sixth try at 
drafting treaties for Germany and Austria. 
And hopes for success this time were even 
dimmer than they were when last spring’s 
46-day meeting at Moscow ended in stale- 
mate. Since then the European Recovery 
Program (the Marshall Plan) and the 
Molotov counter plan for nations behind 
the iron curtain had widened the gulf be- 
tween East and West. 

Because they have been over the 
ground so many times before, the Lancas- 
ter House conferees quickly agreed on 
topics for debate. They included all the 
block-busters that had wrecked previous 
meetings, contained only one surprise: 
Top priority went to the Austrian treaty. 

Quick Start. In the Moscow Decla- 
ration of 1943, the U.S., Britain and Rus- 





Pathfinder 


sia promised to liberate Austria and make 
her free and independent. (France, still 
under the Nazi yoke, was not a party to 
the pact.) ; 

With her back to the wall, Russia was 
ready to sign anything to get Allied aid. 
Certainly, she agreed, Hitler’s seizures of 
Austrian property in 1938 were “null and 
void.” 

In zoning off Maine-sized Austria for 
occupation after victory, Russia got the 
best of the bargain from allies eager to 
compensate for the USSR’s sacrifices in 
war. Under the hammer and sickle went 
eastern Austria, and with it the nation’s 
breadbasket, most productive industries 
and control of the strategic Danube River. 

Then Russia seized upon a U.S.-British 
blunder to strip Austria of her industrial 
wealth: In the Potsdam Declaration of 
1945, Britain and the U.S. renounced their 
share of reparations but gave Russia the 
right to satisfy claims from “appropriate 
German external assets.” To the Russians 
in Austria that meant anything that could 
be knocked down, crated and shipped off 
to the Soviet Union. While the U.S. and 
Britain protested the Reds made off with 
at least $100 million in booty. 


One of Many. The question of Ger- 
man assets is the biggest, but by no means 
the only hurdle to conclusion of an Aus- 
trian treaty. A Big Four commission, 
meeting 85 times this summer, could agree 
on only 5 of 20 points at issue. 

The Austrians are a little better off 
than the Germans and Italians, but they 
are tired of occupation and the broken 
promises of bickering allies. Above all 
they want no part of the Communists. 
Behind their backs the Austrians call the 
Russians “our liberators—from bacon and 
eggs.” i 

With the European Recovery Pro- 
gram in the making, Russia can’t afford to 
let Austria, the keystone of central Eu- 
rope, become independent. Being a small 
state, Austria could quickly recover her 
equilibrium, might become a shining bea- 
con that would shed what the Kremlin 
would regard as unfavorable light behind 
the iron curtain. 

But Molotov, outnumbered 3 to 1 at 
Lancaster House, no longer calls the Big 
Four’s plays. Sooner or later, he may 
have to accept a compromise and let the 
Russian bear salvage what it can out of 
the Austrian adventure. 


Palestine Decision 


By grace of the U.N., Jews this week 
had a national homeland for the first time 
since Roman legions sacked Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. 

At long last, the General Assembly 
adopted, 33 to 13, the U.N. partition plan. 
It split the Holy Land into separate Arab 
and Jewish states, to be set up by Oct. 1, 
1948, and put Jerusalem, equally sacred to 
Jews, Moslems and Christians, under in- 
ternational protectorate. 

Walkout. Tel Aviv, the Holy Land’s 
all-Jewish city, received the glad tidings at 
I a.m. with cheering and dancing in the 
streets. But there was no joy in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Delegates of seven Mos- 
lem states stalked out of the Council 
chamber. Cried Syria’s Emir Adel Arslan: 
“The (U.N.) Charter is dead—murdered, 
and all of you know who are the culprits.” 

The “culprits” were (1) U.S., whose 
Herschel V. (for Vespasian, father of 
Titus, the Roman commander, who stormed 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D.) led the fight for 
partition; (2) Russia, which this once 
sided with the U.S.; (3) France, which 
voted for partition despite the threat of 
Moslem uprisings in French Africa; and 
(4) Britain, which, seeking to unload a 30- 
year headache, buck-passed the Palestine 
question to the U.N. 

Bitter Losers. The Moslem world 
reacted quickly, explosively to the U.N. 
decision. In Damascus, Syrians fired the 
U.S legation, ripped down the Stars and 
Stripes. In Palestine, Arabs called a three- 
day general strike, rioted, scorned Jewish 
offers of friendship. 

Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, secre- 
tary general of the Arab League (seven 
states with a population of 33 million), 
vowed to resist the U.N. decision by force. 
Said he: “I cannot say where and when I 
will place my troops. I can only say we 
will fight and are preparing for victory.” 
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Attlee’s Man Wins 


The big story in the British press 
last week was not the Big Four, but the 
parliamentary by-election at Gravesend. 

Gravesend (pop. 60,000) lies at the 
mouth of the Thames in Kent County, 27 
miles below London Bridge. Its half- 
rural, half-labor population generally 
voted Conservative before Attlee’s Labor- 
ite (Socialist) landslide in 1945. 

Garry Allighan, Gravesend Laborite, 
had been expelled from Parliament for 
selling secrets of closed party meetings to 
a newspaper. To replace him, Labor nom- 
inated Sir Richard Acland, 41. Eager 
to upset the Attlee party’s record of 22 
straight by-elections victories since 1945 
where Laborites seats were at stake, the 
Conservatives put up Frank Taylor, a 
young, progressive fuel engineer. 

Late into a frosty election night, 
crowds sang Christmas carols and waited 
in the streets for the returns. When they 
came it was the Laborites who had reason 
to cheer. Acland won, 24,692 to 23,017. 
But the Conservatives, who lost by 7,056 
votes in 1945, found some consolation in 
Acland’s slim plurality. 

50-50. In two other by-elections the 
Conservatives broke even, but picked up 
votes in the one they lost. The election 
ran true to form im East Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, a Labor stronghold, but the Con- 
servatives made an 18% increase. At 
Howdenshire, England, a Tory camp, the 
Conservatives won hands down. 


Laughter in London 


Bob Hope, a local boy who made good 
in Hollywood, came home to London last 
week for a command performance. In the 
front row of the loges in the Odeon-Lei- 
cester Square sat the royal party—the 
King and Queen, Princess Margaret Rose 
and King Michael of Rumania. The big 
show netted $125,000 for charity. 





Internationa’ 


FIRST LADY. Madame Chiang’s vote went out 
of the family. (SEE: Chinese Election) 
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Acme 


QUEEN AND A JOKER. The Queen laughed so hard her tiara went askew. (SEE: govghter) 


Outside in the streets thousands 
cheered as the royal party and film stars 
from the U.S. and Britain passed through 
the weird glare of the Kleig lights. 

Inside 2,000 who had paid as much as 
$84 for a ticket saw millions of dollars 
worth of talent and the world premiere 
of Hollywood’s The Bishop’s Wife. (Be- 
cause of Britain’s ban on foreign. films 
it may not be shown to the public for 
months. ) 

The star of the film, Loretta Young, 
made a pretty speech. Carol Landis 
brought down the house by singing White 
Christmas. But it was Hope, the experi- 
enced showstealer, who got the biggest 
ovation. 

In Stitches. He had the audience 
laughing from the moment he stepped out 
of the wings. Once Queen Elizabeth, 
dressed in a gown of white satin and gold 
embroidery, laughed so hard she knocked 
her diamond-studded tiara askew. That 
was when Hope said he once made an in- 
voluntary parachute jump because a wag 
had written “gentlemen” on a bomb-bay 
door. 

After the show the King and Queen 
greeted Hope & Co. and received an auto- 
graphed album of pictures of Hollywood 
stars. As Hope leafed through the album 
to show the pictures to Princess Margaret 
Rose, the King wisecracked: “He’s look- 
ing for his own picture.” 

When the party was over, the Queen 
took the book. Said she: “Elizabeth would 
never forgive me if I left it behind.” 


Chinese Election 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek put on a 
heavy sweater and a warm coat and went 
out into Nanking’s cold to vote. in ancient 
China’s first national election. At the poll- 
ing place in a school curious onlookers 
peered over her shoulder as she drew in 


the name of Wang Yung-te, Social Demo- 
crat candidate, 

The election was a three-day affair. 
It was held under the terms of China’s 
new constitution, adopted in 1946, to elect 
3,044 delegates to the first National As- 
sembly which convenes Dec. 25. 

In all 1,650,000 Chinese were eligible 
to vote. But illiteracy, poor publicity and 
apathy to democratic privileges kept the 
majority from the polls. In more than 700 
districts, controlled by Communists, there 
was no voting at all. 

Generous. Chiang’s ponderous Kuo- 
mintang party, in power for 20 years, 
could have swept every district. But to 
give the election a democratic touch, the 
Kuomintang withdrew candidates in more 
than 400 districts. This let the Young 
China party elect 288 delegates, the Social 
Democrats 191. 

In Nanking, Chiang himself withdrew. 
But in his district of 300,000 population 
he was elected unanimously over the regu- 
lar Kuomintang candidate. 

Some time before Dec. 25 the dele- 
gates will meet to choose China’s first 
constitutionally elected president. Sure 
winner: Chiang Kai-shek. 


Rebirth in Iraq 


And the Lord God planted a Garden 
eastward in Eden; and there He put the 
man whom he had formed, ‘(Genesis 
II:5) 

According to some Biblical scholars, 
Eden lay near Lake Habbaniya between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers, which 
rise in Turkey and course their way south- 
east across Iraq. In that fertile valley, 
civilization was born some 6,000 years 
ago, perhaps even earlier than another 
ancient culture along Egypt’s Nile. 

But the civilization that Iraq fos- 
tered passed it by. Mass migrations, dis- 
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ease and wars depleted its population, 
once estimated at 25-35 million, to a mere 
3.5-4 million, Its ancient cities crumbled 
into mounds, now being explored by arch- 
eologists’ picks. 

Today Iraq is awakening to a new 
civilization. It is tuned to the hum of 
hydro-electric pewer and the gurgle of 
flowing oil. And again the Tigris, Eu- 
phrates and Lake Habbaniya replay their 
dominant roles. 

This time they will be better directed. 
A series of dams and canals will now 
control their erratic flow. During flood 
seasous, the rivers’ overflow will be di- 
verted into reservoirs, there to await 
usage during periods of drought. 

Regimented Water. Just south of 
the Euphrates, 50 miles west of Baghdad, 
thousands of Iraqi are building a canal 
from the northern end of Lake Habbaniya 
to the river. When it is finished a flooded 
Euphrates will deposit its excess into the 
lake. The lake in turn will overflow by 
canal into the Abu Dibbis depression to 
the south. During the hot season, a canal 
from the Abu Dibbis depression will re- 
turn water to the thirsty Euphrates. 

There are similar plans for the Ti- 
gris. In the north, near the Turkish 
border, a huge dam at Bekhme will pro- 
vide water for irrigation and hydro-elec- 
tric power, This and other dams to the 
south will give the Tigris valley a system 
not unlike the U.S. TVA. 

But first Iraq needs money. Her best 
bet is the World Bank. Although no for- 
mal request has been placed yet, expecta- 
tions are that Iraq will ask $120 million 
to start. This sum, plus income from ex- 
panded petroleum exports of the oil-rich 
country, will go a long way toward spark- 
ing her plans. 

With the “Tigris-Euphrates Author- 
completed, Iraq will be able to irri- 
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TURKISH MARKETPLACE. A craty economy: high prices and low incomes. (SEE: Rebuilding) 


gate 10 million acres of desert land and 
develop vast amounts of electrical power. 
For Iraq many are predicting a bright, 
perhaps Edenic, future. 


Merry Christmas? 


At least two European governments 
looked ahead to Christmas last week. Aus- 
terity-poor Britain promised extra rations 
for the Yuletide: 1o¢ worth of meat, 14 
pounds of sugar, 4 ounces of candy. Com- 
munist-run Rumania banned the cutting 
and sale of Christmas trees. 


Rebuilding Turkey 


Necip Butros, mustachioed buyer of 
grain and cotton, stood in the door of his 
little office on the marketplace in Tersoos,* 
backward, sprawling town in southern 
Turkey. : 

Peasants shuffled by with donkey- 
drawn carts loaded with produce. Because 
business is poor, Butros paid little atten- 
tion. He whiled away the time talking to 
Robert Root, correspondent for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, about Tersoos’ crazy 
kind ef economy. 

By the usual yardstick, high prices 
and high incomes go together. But in Ter- 
soos and other Turkish towns, economics 
has produced strange bedfellows: high 
prices and low incomes. 

When Butros is in the mood to buy 
wheat he pays peasants only Yo of what 
they received before the war. That’s be- 
cause wheat buying is a risky gamble due 
to lack of storage facilities and an ineffi- 
cient transportation system. 

But though peasants in Tersoos and 


* Once Tarsus, birthplace of St. Paul, who 
boasted that he was a citizen “of no mean city.” 
In its heyday, Tarsus rivalled Athens, Antioch and 
Alexandria in grandeur and wealth. 


other towns get less for their grain and 
cotton crops, prices of manufactured 
goods are pegged out of their reach. Cloth 
woven in Tersoos from local cotton sells 
for almost 500% above pre-war prices. 
That’s because the 22,000-spindle factory, 
which produces about one-tenth of Tur- 
key’s textiles, can’t keep up with demands. 

Crowded Ports. Turkey is on the 
Truman Doctrine books for $100 million 
in aid, chiefly military. Because Greece 
has a higher priority, little of that aid has 
yet arrived in Turkey. But this month 
more and more American ships with ca- 
pacity cargoes will be putting in at Tur- 
key’s three principal ports: Istanbul on 
the Bosporous, Izmir (Smyrna) on the 
Aegean, and Iskenderun (Alexandretta) 
on the Mediterranean. 

Unloading the ships will be difficult 
because dock and warehouse facilities are 
inadequate. Istanbul can handle only 500 
tons a day. Izmir can take even less and 
Iskenderun a little more, because it has 
a modern pier built by the British. 

Moving supplies to destination points 
will be an even bigger problem. Turkey’s 
27,000-mile highway system is far below 
par. Only 12,000 miles of her roads are 
hard-surfaced. In dry weather hub-deep 
dust slows traffic. In rainy seasons hip- 
deep mud makes them impassable. 

A team of U.S. engineers who helped 
build the Alaskan Highway is heading for 
Turkey with equipment to build new roads. 
The Turkish government has appropriated 
$13 million to hire labor and buy supplies. 
Another $6 million will come out of the 
Truman Doctrine loan. Surveying will 
start at once. Construction will begin in 
the spring. 

Turkey also needs machinery to in- 
crease agriculture and industrial produc- 
tion and thus raise a pitifully low standard 
of living. Truman Doctrine aid doesn’t 
provide for that but Turkey hopes to ob- 
tain equipment through the European Re- 
covery Program (the Marshall Plan). 

Good Risk. The Turks are willing 
and more than anxious to transform their 
nation from a bad to a good economic 
risk. Given a helping hand, they could do 
just that. For instance, with antiquated 
equipment the Turks dig 2.5 million tons 
of coal a year out of the mines at Zongdu- 
lak on the Black Sea. With modern equip- 
ment, Turks are sure they can step this 
up to at least 6 million tons. Farmers and 
other producers down the line promise 
similar gains. 


Well, Natch 


An old democratic custom got the 
gate in Tokyo last week. The city govern- 
ment banned kissing in public, except on 
park benches where “love is naturally ex- 
pressed.” 


Look Homeward 


The government of Eire didn’t bother 
to send Princess Elizabeth a wedding gift. 
Criticism, which came not from Bucking- 
ham Palace, but from the American press, 
last week drew this sharp retort from 
Premier De Valera’s /rish Press: 
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“People who read American history 
will search its pages for a long time before 
discovering that American !'eaders sent 
presents to British royalty whilst America 
was struggling for its independence.” 


Belgium’s Throne. 


For a full five minutes the cheers rang 
out, loud and long. Some of the 12,000 
Belgians climbed onto their chairs. Men 
and women threw hats into the air, shout- 
ing “Long live the king!” 

Thus last week in Brussel’s Heyser 
Palace, largest assembly hall in Belgium, 
opened the first session of the National 
Congress for the Solution of the Royal 
Problem. Its purpose: To restore to his 
throne, Leopold III, the king who surren- 
dered to the Nazis in May, 1940. 

Looking Back. Leopold’s action was 
justified. Hitler’s panzers had cut off the 
Belgian Army. Roads were jammed with 
civilian refugees who were being merci- 
lessly strafed by German planes. Further 
resistance would have meant needless 
slaughter. And so Leopold gave up. That 
set the stage for Britain’s Dunkerque and 
France’s fall. 

Leopold remained in Nazi custody 
until the Allies triumphed. Then he ex- 
pected to return to his people. But in 1945, 
a bitter government, goaded by Commu- 
nists, branded him unfit to rule, made his 
younger brother, Prince Charles, regent. 

The move to restore Leopold has 
strong support in high places. Said the 
leader of the Christian Social party: “Bel- 
gium needs a king like it needs bread.” 

But before Leopold could regain his 
crown, the government must (1) repeal 
the 1945 law and (2) make a decision on 
Leopold’s marital status. A year after Bel- 
gium’s fall, the King, a widower, married 
Maria Baels, the daughter of a former 
governor of Flanders. Since the end of the 
war they have been living in Switzerland. 
Many Belgians object to Leopold’s mar- 
riage to a commoner, and the King, even 
if he had the chance, might not return to 
Belgium without her. 





International 
LEOPOLD. Would the king return without his 
wife? (SEE: Belgium's Throne) 
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Often in history France has been 
a battlefield. But never has that fair 
country seen a conflict more serious 
than that which has made life miserable 
for its citizens the past two months. 

Little military equipment has been 
used in this struggle. There has been 
no shooting and, except for some 
broken windows and doors battered in 
street riots, no great physical dam- 
age. Moreover, no foreign soldiers are 
on French soil. The contestants on both 
sides are Frenchmen. Nevertheless, 
France this fall has been a major battle- 
field in the “cold war” between Soviet 
Russia and the U.S. 

It is too early to speak with cer- 
tainty. But after some nervous weeks 
it begins to look as though the war in 
France has been lost—by the Com- 
munists. If so, the victory gained by 
Western Civilization is as memorable as 
any since the days of Charlemagne. 


The men in the Kremlin were 
| not united in their effort to turn Frahce 
Communist at this time. Stalin, if is 
said, was doubtful of success and advo- 
cated restraint. But Stalin is old and 
none too well. The leadership in Mos- 
cow is not as clever as it was. And 
Thorez and Duclos, who direct the 
French wing of communism, urged di- 
rect action largely because they had 
been losing ground. 

A series of setbacks for the French 
Reds began on May 4, when Premier 
Ramadier expelled their representatives 
| from his Cabinet. This was a blow, be- 
| cause it made infiltration of govern- 
| ment offices much more difficult. An- 
other blow came in the summer, when 
the Marshall Plan for American aid to 
Western Europe took shape over bitter 
} Communist opposition, 

A third bad setback for the Reds 
} came with the French Municipal Elec- 

tions in early October. These showed 
| surprising strength, in every part of 

France, for the “Rally” of Gen. de 
| Gaulle. With no organization, and lit- 
| tle preliminary preparation, De Gaulle’s 

candidates gathered nearly 40% of the 

total vote, ousting Communist mayors 
in Marseille and many other important 
cities. 

It was after these elections that 
the Communists struck, leading from 
desperation rather than strength. 

Although slipping politically, the 
Reds still control the chief executive 
positions in many unions, and in the 
powerful General Confederation of 
Labor with which all French unions are 
affiliated. It was decided to call out 
union after union, on plausible demands 
of wage increases to meet higher living 
costs. The tactics were to declare two 
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From despair—riots. 


MARSEILLE REDS. 


local strikes for every one that was set- 
tled—and to rotate them quickly from 
one big city to another. 

The plan was subtle. It was hoped 
to make moderate government impos- 
sible in France and to do so before 
American aid could help to stabilize the 
French economy. But it was not hoped 
to put a Communist government in 
power right away. The expectation was 
that De Gaulle would come in; that he 
could then be denounced as a “Fascist” 
—as another Franco—and that then a 
civil war could be launched With real 
prospect of success. 


This plot has not failed by any 
wide margin. Premier Ramadier, the 
moderate Socialist leader, was forced 
out. Leon Blum, named in his place, 
was unable to get a vote of confidence. 
But just before Thanksgiving the Lib- 
eral Finance Minister, Robert Schu- 
man, was asked to form a Cabinet and 
was approved by the National Assem- 
bly by a vote of 412 to 184. 

Only the Communists and their 
allies opposed Schuman, who received 
the support of all other parties, includ- 
ing the De Gaullists. Thus the upshot 
is that France has, for the time being, 
a government of national union, under 
the most conservative leadership it has 
had since war’s end, without the risk of 
the man on horseback—De Gaulle. 

This is a serious political defeat 
for the French Communists. And it ex- 
plains why they have concentrated their 
effort on the industrial front, where 
French wage earners begin to realize 
how their Red leaders have been ex- 
ploiting them—for Moscow’s benefit. 
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FOOD SHIPMENTS to Europe will cut domestic supplies of lard, sweet potatoes, | 
meat, chickens and some canned fruits in 1948. Sugar, cheese, butter, 
bananas and dried fruits, which will not go abroad in large quanti- 
ties, may be more plentiful. 

FEDERA COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION expects 2,250 standard broadcasting stations 
on the air in 1948 plus hundreds of FM and television stations as 
against 909 stations on V-J Day. But hundreds will be unable to sur- 
vive unless they can attract fresh listeners and new local and na- 
tional advertisers. 

HOTEL MEN expect tomorrow's hotels to be built in suburbs and on highways be- 
tween cities to avoid competition with metropolitan hotels built when 
costs were lower. The new-look hotels will be sprawling, horizontal, 
ultra-modern motor: courts costing a third as much as skyscrapers. 


MARGARINE PRODUCERS see another banner year with more housewives switching from 
high-priced butter. ‘ But butter men say they can sell, at current 
prices, all they can produce. There's plenty of room for increased 
use of both because U.S. fat consumption is below an ideal nutritional 
standard. . 


SUGAR CANE AND SUGAR BEET GROWERS may get competition from a new source of 
sugar—a corn stalk developed by the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Farmers can pick good ears from it, then extract an 11% 


yield of sugar, only slightly less than that from cane. 


WOMEN SHOPPERS have told survey-takers about improvements they wish food manu- 
facturers would make in packaging. They want container lids that can 
be put back on easily, bags or transparent-wrapped packages that- will 
not rip, and dump contents, when opened and will permit re-sealing. 
Also, they ask for packages not too big for the pantry shelf and 
better protection against mice, insects, and summer humidity. 


GLARE FREE NIGHT DRIVING with 100,000 candlepower headlights, as against 
today's 60,000 candlepower, is now practicable with polarized head- 
lights and visor. Two obstacles will delay adoption: A cost of $30- 
$80 depending on car make and the fact that full benefits depend on 
universal use. 


IF FULL PRODUCTION can be achieved by the U.S. no dictator will dare attack 

her, says Earl Bunting, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. His five steps for accomplishing this: tax reform, team-— 
work between management and labor, reduction of unit costs in indus- 
try, competition, and fair play for every individual. 


FOOD DEALERS say buyers are stocking up with reserves of canned goods, sugar 
and flour because they fear shortages due to aiding Europe. Hotels 
are ordering from twice to three times usual supplies that can be 
stored. 


AN EASY-TO-START TEMPERATURE can be maintained for auto motors, in or out of 
garages during extreme cold weather, by a new thermostatically con- 
trolled electric device which plugs into any 110-120 A.C. light 
socket. It can be left all night in front of the radiator or under 


the hood or crankcase. The price is $5.95. 


A NEW COMPOUND tried out successfully for a year by dairies, is now becoming 
available for medical and industrial users. It purifies and softens 
water; kills spores, bacteria and mold; deodorizes, and effectively 
Cleans metal, rubber and plastics without causing deterioration. 
- Properly diluted, it has no toxic effect and keeps indefinitely. 


nation's economy if a substantial number of cars have to stand idle 
for lack of fuel. It recommends: (1) Domestic needs be given first 
call on U.S. oil resources. (2) More steel and pipe be earmarked for 
well drilling, refining, pipe lines and tank cars. (3) Oil aid to 
Europe be supplied from sources outside the U.S. (4) All remaining 
tank ships of. the Government-owned fleet be reserved for and placed in 
domestic service. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Sparks From Steel 


Cowardice is the charge critics have 
been toss#fig at Big Steel. They said it 
was afraid to expand production, to risk 
a decline in demand. 

Last week Big Steel answered by 
showing it had learned new paces. In a 
slick, re-styled report to stockholders 
(quarterly now instead of yearly), U.S. 
Steel’s Chairman Irving S. Olds revealed 
USS had delivered 15 million tons of steel 
in the first nine months of 1947—break- 
ing all old records. And that was only the 
beginning. 

Speedup. Already under way, the 
quarterly added, is an industry-wide mod- 
ernization program which will cost the 
steel companies more than $1 billion by 
the end of 1948. It will hike the Nation’s 
steel ingot output by 3 million tons. 

Lion’s share ($750 million) of this 
billion will be laid out in Pittsburgh, now 
hard-pressed by Chicago for the title of 
national steel capital. Biggest spenders, 
after USS: Jones & Laughlin, National, 
Crucible, Pittsburgh and Sharon Steel 
corporations. 


Spraying Business 

From agricultural Idaho last week 
came reports of a new, prosperous type of 
small business: professional spraying of 
farms, food-processing plants, and homes. 

H. C. Manis, insect-expert at the 
state university’s experiment station at 
Moscow, Idaho, reported that 75 operators 
within the state are prospering. 

Last year Idaho started an extensive 
fly control campaign. As part of the pro- 
gram it urged G.I.s to go into the spray- 
ing business. The veterans saw a chance 
to get into an independent enterprise, 
make a profit and render an important 
community service. 

With G.I. loans they bought spraying 
equipment, opened headquarters in their 
own home towns, and advertised their 
services. They succeeded so well others are 
following their example. Today their best- 
paying spraying jobs range from treating 
barns, stockyards, creameries, slaughter 
houses, farm and city homes to packing 
sheds, food dispensaries and livestock. 

Quick Profits. Contractors who un- 
dertake the spraying of crops for farmers 
need equipment costing up to $10,000 and 
can expect a return of $1,500-$2,500 the 
first year. For smaller jobs an investment 
of about $2,500 is needed. This covers 
advertising and equipment—a pickup or 
half-ton truck, a power sprayer with hoses 
and spray guns, and tanks, scales, storage 
bins and some materials. 

DDT, the custom sprayer’s main 
standby, may be outclassed by a new in- 
secticide just announced by the American 
Cynamid Co. The company calls Thiophos 
3422 the “most universally effective in- 
secticide ever developed, far surpassing 
DDT.” 
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Stunted Giant 


Energetic William F. Kerby, execu- 
tive editor of The Wall Street Journal, 
assigned two crack industrial reporters to 
find out (1) why new houses are so scarce, 
and (2) why they cost so much. 

After 14 weeks of digging in 20 cities 
with the help of 40 editors and writers, 
Joseph M. Guilfoyle and John S. Cooper 
came up with a report putting equal blame 
for the shortage and high prices on labor, 
business and politicians. 

The reporters said the building in- 
dustry had wasted $1 billion this year 
through (1) make work and shirk-work 
labor practices; (2) outmoded business 
practices; (3) obsolete building laws which 
discourage modern construction and use of 
new materials. 

This week editor Kerby pointed out 
that if the charges had put the industry on 
a spot, it had also done the same to him. 
Incautiously he had published an offer to 
furnish free the eight-article series in 
booklet form. So far orders have totaled— 
100,000; printing, handling, mailing costs 
—$15,000. Two packing boxes of letters 
are still unanswered. 

Gripes & Garlands. Loudest praise 
for the series has come from G.I.s who 
can’t buy decent houses at reasonable 
prices. Noisiest complaints come from re- 
tailers of building materials. 

Most American builders, argued the 
reporters, must buy raw materials—lum- 
ber, roofing, electrical supplies and insula- 
tion—from local retail dealers. They would 
prefer to buy direct from manufacturers. 
But the companies, committed by long 
practice to the retail distributing system, 
won’t quote prices. Resulting costs, say 
builders, are proportionately about the 
same as if motorists had to buy their cars 
piece-by-piece ftom local auto accessory 
stores. 


“And this,” sums up the Journal, “is 
one big reason why the construction in- 
dustry remains a stunted giant.” 

In Defense. Many supporters of the 
building industry have parried the charges. 
Robert W. McChesney, president of the 
National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, points out that it is producing this 
year at an annual rate of 950,000 housing 
units as against the previous peak of 937,- 
000 units in 1925. And the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards quotes fig- 
ures from a recent survey in 299 communi- 
ties. These show a normal housing supply 
can be achieved in many cities within a 
year, though in others it may take five. 
NAREB points to two signs of returning 
normalcy: (1) Premiums for immediate 
occupancy are no longer being paid in 
63% of the nation’s communities; (2) 
sales of new houses are lagging in half the 
cities. 

Centralize. The Journal stopped 
short of proposing remedies. But some of 
the builders were less cautious: If the 
construction industry is to grow up, they 
said, it must centralize. They admit that 
home construction on a great scale under 
one roof is impracticable. But they sug- 
gest that financing, design, specifications, 
planning and purchasing could be cen- 
tralized in corporations that might even 
rival the great motor companies in scope 
of operations. 

This would bring not only big econo- 
mies, but houses as standardized as cars 
and refrigerators, with proportionately 
good values built into them. F.H.A. says 
a 25-year mortgage for $5,400 on such a 
standard brand house worth $6,000, might 
be carried for $30 a month to cover pay- 
ments on principal and interest. 

Centralized housing advocates esti- 
mate that the nation needs a million homes 
a year for 10 years to catch up with the 
shortage, and after that 500,000 a year 
for replacement. 





BRICKLAYER. lowa State expert, Prof. C. M. Dodd (right) says pre-fab brick walls laid by 
common labor will cut costs. (SEE: Stunted Giant) 
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Tireless Pupils 


Lo the Bat with Leathern Wing 

Winking & Blinking 

.. » Like Dr. Johnson. 

—William Blake 

Like the good, long-dead Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, many a modern scholar reacts to 
heavy doses of book work with signs of 
eye fatigue. But they needn’t worry about 
it, says Dr. Leonard Carmichael. 

A good pair of eyes can read steadily 
for six hours without tiring, the psycholo- 
gist-president of Tufts college told Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society members last 
month. He and a Harvard scientist, Dr. 
Walter Dearborn, had tested 40 high 
school and college students to find out. 

Wink Tally. They used an ingeni- 
ous instrument which watches and records 
eye movements. Each student’s blinks 
during the six-hour grind were counted. 
So were the tiny jumps their eyeballs 
made scanning each line (there is no such 
thing as,a “steady” eye movement). 

Sharpness of vision and focusing were 
measured before, during and after reading. 
So was each student’s grasp of what he 
had been reading. The reading matter was 
varied to include Richard Blackmore’s ro- 
mantic novel Lorna Doone and Adam 
Smith’s complicated economic treatise, 
Wealth of Nations. Students were stimu- 
lated to keep reading by (1) a sense of 
scientific importance, and (2) cash awards. 

Illusion. Some readers complained 
that their eyes got tired. But performance 
tests proved them wrong: They could both 
see and understand what they read as well 
at the end of six hours as they could at 
the beginning. So clear were results that 
Dr. Carmichael ventured two practical 
conclusions: (1) Teachers can safely give 
their pupils longer reading assignments, 
and (2) readers may ignore early signs of 
eye-fatigue. 

Exception in the latter case could be 
made for some glasses-wearers. As for the 
tired feeling his subjects thought they 
felt, Dr. Carmichael didn’t say what 
caused it—just -that it wasn’t eye-over- 
work. 


Black Babies 


“Will a dark child result from the un- 
ion of two apparently white parents, one 
of whom has had Negro ancestry?” asks 
Dr. Curt Stern, University of California 
zoologist. 

“The scientific answer” he continues, 
in the current Journal of Heredity, “is in 
contradiction to a belief very widely held 
by laymen that ‘black’ children may result 
from such marriages.” The science of ge- 
netics brands this belief as false. There is 
no evidence that any marriage of a white 
and a part-Negro ever produced a child 
darker than the darker parent. 

But the “black throwback” legend is 
firmly planted in many laymen’s minds. 
Typical, says Dr. Stern, is the “case his- 
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UNDIMMED EYE. Six solid hours of Adam Smith are an optical cinch. (SEE: Tireless Pupils) 


tory” presented him after a popular lec- 
ture on eugenics. Several members of the 
audience came up to the lecture platform 
and told him they actually knew of a 
“really dark baby” born to apparently 
white parents. The black baby, it was 
claimed, had caused divorce of the “so- 
cially prominent” parents. 

The mother, said Stern’s informants, 
was white and the father “Southern with 
white complexion but presumptive Negro 
background.” Another reported the father 
was white, that it was the mother who had 
“Negro blood.” In this second version the 
“black baby” also was replaced by “very 
dark twins.” 

Tracers. Dr. Stern and his assist- 
ants adopted detective methods, quizzed 
almost everyone in the community to get 
at the facts. They even found and ques- 
tioned a member of the family in which 
the supposedly black baby had been born. 

The facts, as they finally emerged: 
Late last century a white man had mar- 
ried a woman with known Negro ancestry. 
Probably one of her parents was white. 
The marriage yielded four children who 
were outwardly white, though one had 
dark, kinky hair. One of these four, a 
daughter, married a white man with no 
Negro ancestry. 

Error. This marriage ended in di- 
vorce and the only child (quite white) 
went to live with its father. This was 
source of the rumor that the child had 
been “hidden away” to conceal its color. 

Comments Dr. Stern: “It may well 
be worth the effort to collect, with the 


’ collaboration of physicians, clergymen and 


others who may encounter such stories, a 
sizable number of similar alleged cases and 
to investigate them thoroughly. Should 
none of them prove to be true, a popular 
misconception might gradually be eradi- 
cated. ...° 


Timed Cloudburst 


High over Hawaii a Navy plane 
sought a target to bomb—a super-cooled 
cloud. 

Failing to find one, the pilot, Lt. Mau- 
rice Halstead, bombed an ordinary fluffy, 


warmish cumulus cloud instead. His bomb- 
load—so pounds of powdered dry ice— 
wouldn’t keep anyway. 

Surprise. In theory, he should have 
got no results. Dry ice rain-making was 
supposed to work only on super-cooled 
droplets, by forming ice-crystals on which 
surrounding droplets congregate. But Na- 
ture vetoed the theory. The cloud seethed 
and piled up, released 14 inches of rainfall 
in go minutes. 

Accordingly Dr. Irving Langmuir, 
General Electric’s synthetic rain pioneer, 
has decided a second rain-making process 
may be possible. It would not involve 
building ice-crystals nor need super-cooled 
clouds. The source would be cumulus 
clouds of any temperature—but above a 
certain degree of wetness. The seed: water 
sprayed from a plane above to fall through 
the cloud, washing a path free of sus- 
pended droplets. 

This core of dry, light air would rise, 
start an updraft in the cloud, sucking drop- 
lets from lower levels, crowding them at 
the top. There they’d condense, fall, 
widen the dry core, accelerate updraft and 
repeat the whole process. A single rain- 


size drop, coming at the right time, theo- 
retically could destroy a whole cloud. 





CUMULUS. A little priming can turn it into 
a downpour. (SEE: Timed Cloudburst) 
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I. If you were to set out to choose a 
company to work for, one of the first things 
you’d want to be sure of is that it is solid 
enough to promise a steady job at good pay, 
plus a chance for advancement. 





2. Then you'd probably think about the 
firm’s chances to expand and grow. Because 
you know, of course, that increased wages 
can come only through increased produc- 
tion. And you naturally want a job in which 
you can grow along with the company. 


3. Next, you'd want to make sure thatthe 
company makes a product which people 
really want to buy—and that you want to 
help make. 





4. And of course you'd check onthe qual- 
ity and prices of the company’s products. 
Common sense tells you that when a firm’s 
prices are too high—or quality too low— 
competition soon forces that firm out of 
business. And you don’t want to hook up 
with any outfit that’s on the way out! 


What kind of outfit 
do you want to work for? 


5. On top of all else, you'd make certain 
about good management when you pick an 
ideal firm to work for. You know that good 
management has saved many a business in 
“bad times” —and even in “good times” it’s 
something no business can do without! 
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6. Finally, what's the “profit picture’? 
You know that a firm must make a profit 
to stay in business. Besides, the profits 
earned by industry pay for the research and 
development that bring more products, more 
and better jobs, lower prices—and a bigger 
opportunity for you. 


Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 


matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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OVER 65. Oldsters will double by 1980. 


Older Age 


Dr. Edward L. Bortz, president of the 
American Medical Association, had good 
news for infants last week: Given proper 
care in childhood, he said, a baby born 
today can expect to live to be 100. 

Latest old-age statistics show that hu- 
man life expectancy has jumped from 47 
in 1900 to 65.8 in 1947, will reach 67 by 
1950. From there it will keep climbing— 
but for a different reason. While greatest 
longevity advances so far have resulted 
from preventing infant deaths (more hos- 
pital-births, cleaner milk, etc.), bigger 
progress from now on will come from 
adding to the life-span of older people. 
One result: a greater proportion of the 
U.S. population in the “over 65” age 
group. 


Final Throb 


The 54-year-old electrician, long a 
chronic headache sufferer, couldn’t sleep. 
A little before midnight he took some 
aspirins, Next day he complained of ear- 
ache and deafness, slipped into a coma— 
and died. 

Reported in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association by Drs, S. O. 
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Krasnoff and Mitchell Bernstein, Phila- 
delphia, this recent case awoke an old 
query. How dangerous is aspirin? 

Investigation showed aspirin prob- 
ably had precipitated this man’s death— 
also that he had taker 15 tablets at once. 
This is twice the maximum, four-install- 
ment dosage for a whole day printed on 
most aspirin companies’ bottles. 

Even so, the most complete studies on 
the subject show, the electrician proved 
himself an oddity by dying of 65 grains of 
aspirin. Would-be suicides have taken up 
to 1,500 grains (300 tablets) and survived. 


«The minimal lethal dose usually is put at 


about 450 grains—oo tablets. 

Death or serious illness from less than 
that probably indicates the victim had a 
specific sensitivity to aspirin (symptoms: 
abnormal drowsiness after small doses) 
—which is rare. For others, suicide by 
aspirin is a nearly impossible feat. 


Death on the Gridiron 


Harvard's 1890 football team acquired 


the professional services of Dr. William - 


M. Conant. That was the start of well- 
organized medical attention for school ath- 
letes in every sport. Today no major high 
school or college is without some type of 
medical, training and conditioning pro- 
grams. 

Nevertheless, football last week had 
claimed 23 deaths so far this year—18 
from direct injuries on the gridiron and 5 
through such indirect causes as heart at- 
tacks, pnéumonia, etc. Player totals to 
date (direct and indirect) high schools, 
15; colleges, 2; athletic clubs, 3; sand lot 
football, 2. 

The Record. For the first time, the 
annual death tally kept by Dr. Floyd R. 
Eastwood, faculty dean at Los Angeles 
university, included also that of a game 
official, Orpha J. Pohl, 42, of Aurora, IIl., 
who died from a spleen injury suffered in 
collision with a player. 

Thus 1947 football fatalities would be 
close to the 25 football deaths of 1946 
—which was highest total since 29 died in 
1938. It would be smaller than the 49 


deaths of 1931, which raised a hue and 
cry against the sport. But it would show 





again that football still is the most dan- 
gerous of all team sports. 

Just what, besides the over-all ex- 
planation—“bodily contact”—makes foot- 
ball hazardous? For answer, Dr. Eastwood 
gives results of a 15-year-study of fatal 
accidents on the gridiron. 

More than 45% of all direct football 
deaths, Eastwood declares, have been 
caused by head injuries, 22% by spinal 
injuries and 29.1% by internal injuries. 
Where the causes of such injuries are 
known, most (or 30.5%) occurred in 
tackling; 11% in ball carrying; 9.9% 
in blocking; 5% under pile-ups; 5% in 
catching passes. Most dangerous single act 
of play on a football field: hitting the 
knee of a hard-running ball carrier with 
head or neck while tackling. 

Left Half. Other Eastwood findings: 
Most dangerous position to play (18.4% 
of fatalities): left halfback, because he 
gets more ball-carrying and defense as- 
signments. Next most dangerous posi- 
tions: fullback, because of line plunges, 
ends, tackle, quarterback, in that order. 
Safest position (3.9% of fatalities): cen- 
ter, because his job is relatively static. 
Defensive play is slightly more dangerous 
than offensive. 

In partial explanation of last year’s 
total of 25 football deaths, Eastwood, 
along with coaches, blames (1) use of old 
and inadequately repaired headgear be- 
cause of a shortage of new equipment; 
(2) slow reaction time of war-veteran 
gridders; (3) veterans’ lower degree of 
concentration on the play. 

“To some extent,” said Dr. Eastwood, 
“veterans still are showing slow reaction 
time, but the equipment situation is bet- 
ter. Moreover, in addition to safety steps 
already taken,* coaches and manufactur- 
ers are attempting to design better safety 
equipment, such ‘as knee padding to pro- 
tect tackles as well as ball carriers, better 
helmets and sponge rubber surfaces on 
shoulder pads, etc., to soften hard con- 
tact.” 


*Safety measures taken since 1931: elimina- 
tion of flying wedge on kickoffs; reducing pile-ups 
by declaring ball dead (unable to be advanced) 
when more than carrier’s hands or feet touch 
ground; “quick whistle” rule, declaring ball dead 
the moment a carrier’s forward advance is stopped; 
compulsory team warm-up periods before halves. 
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UNSEEN PLAYER. The old man with a scythe is in the line-up. (SEE: Death on the Gridiron) 
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ES, there’s thrilling new beauty in 

Duo-Therm’s smartly-styled new 
Hepplewhite (above) and-Chippendale 
models, inspired by famous “period” 
furniture designs. 

And there’s thrilling new comfort 
for you and your family when you have 
one of these handsome Duo-Therm 
fuel oil heaters on the job! 

No coal to shovel! No ashes to track 
through the house! Just strike a match 
the first chilly day and start your Duo- 
Therm. 

Then, take it easy all winter long, as 
Duo-Therm’s patented Dual Chamber 
Burner 


—turns cheap fuel oil into heat! 


And Duo-Therm’s patented Power-Air 
Blower forces waves of clean, silent heat 
through your home—flooding it with 
welcome floor-to-ceiling warmth! 

Any degree of temperature you need 


In Fuel Oil Heaters—lIt's 


DO0-7HtEkM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 
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Enjoy workless, dirtless heating 
plus Mew Beauty for your home! 


is right at your finger-tips. Turn the 
heat control dial up, and more heat 
pours out fast. Turn it down—at night 
or on milder days—and Duo-Therm 
loafs along, delivering just enough heat 
to keep out the chill. 


What wonderful comfort! What won- 
derful savings, for Duo-Therm’s Dual 
Chamber Burner is an engineering 
“miraele” that gets— 


more heat from every drop of oil! 


And Duo-Therm’s Power-Air saves you 
money, too—up to 25% on fuel bills— 
for power-driven heat means lower cost 
as well as greater comfort. 


Dual Chamber Burner and Power- 
Air are but two engineering exclusives 
that save you work—save you money. 
Co-ordinated Controls and Special 
Waste Stopper are among the others. 


It’s high time to move that old stove 








out of your life and move a new Duo- 
Therm in! There are many models to 
choose from—many sizes—in a wide 
price range. Every one of them 


—looks like a million dollars! 


So be guided by your personal taste, 
your heating requirements and the price 
you want to pay. 


Whether you choose a smart Radi- 
ant Circulator, Thrift or Royal Model 
(below) or a “period” furniture-style 
model (above) you 
get a truly beautiful 
heater. 


Send the coupon! 


Get ready now for 
a workless, dirtless 
winter by getting the 
whole Duo-Therm 
story. 
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Name 
| Address 
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DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 
Dept. PF-S6, Lansing 3, Michigan 


I would like to know more about [] Duo-Therm Fuel Ol] Space Heaters; () Duo- 
Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check one or both.) PLEASE PRINT. 


Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of Motor Whee! Corp., Copyright, 1947 
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Women 


Santa on a Spree 


More Christmas shoppers than ever, 
with pocketbooks at least 10% fatter than 
last year, jammed the aisles of the nation’s 
stores last week. They heard organs peal- 
ing out carols, herded their children to 
visit St. Nick and gaped at sparkling gew- 
gaws just like last year. With prices up 
15%, however, they showed a stronger 
tendency to “look around,” to “find the 
most for the least.” 

Ordinarily, customers hetd the “shop 
early” warning (November and December 
combined account for one fourth of annual 
retail business). But this fall’s lingering 
warm weather, plus the drop in overseas 
mailing,.has telescoped buying into the 
first three weeks of December. 

Only one 1947 shopper in 20 says, 
“Charge it.” The rest pay cash. Some 
$300 million in Christmas Club checks 
will be handed over—still only a third of 
all such deposits made this year. 

What They Buy. Though rising 
prices swell dollar volume, stores expect to 
sell only about one-tenth more actual 
goods. Best sellers are umbrellas (ex- 
pected to top last year’s sales by 20%), 
handkerchiefs (up 50%), cosmetics and 
needlework (each up 10%). Yule buying 
absorbs one fourth of stores’ annual lug- 
gage supply, 35% of their jewelry and 
65% of their toys. 

Not all 1947’s purchases will reflect 
the givers’ unaided taste. Many custemers 
now rely on the professional shoppers pro- 
vided by an increasing number of big 
stores. Men welcome female help—espe- 
cially when they select lingerie, still the 
No. 1 gift: for wives or girl friends. 


Flame Check 


In time for a safe holiday, “Blaze- 
Pruf,” a new liquid chemical that fire- 
proofs Christmas trees and decorations, 
appeared in limited quantities last week. 

Trees can be sprayed with or dipped 
in this plastic coating without harm. In 
fact, it adds beauty to the tree and keeps 
needles from falling off, the maker claims. 
The fireproofing lasts indefinitely. Blaze- 
Pruf also works on almost any kind of 
fabric except acetate rayon. One quart, 
enough to treat an 8-ft. tree, costs $1.75. 


Christmas Story 

If a child’s presents lie around in 
snooping reach before Christmas there is 
one kind whose size and shape won’t keep 
him guessing. That is the hard, flat, ob- 
long package that couldn’t be anything but 
a book. What is inside that book, though, 
is another story. It will delight or bore, 
depending on how it meets the young 
reader’s interests and tastes. 

Practically anything from romantic 
poetry to the wildest adventure can be 
found in this season’s supply of new juve- 
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niles. There appears to be heightened in- 
terest in fantasy. The Twenty-One Bal- 
loons (The Viking Press, New York: 
$2.50), written and illustrated for 11- to 
14-year-olds by William Pene du Bois, has 
been warmly received by critics and chil- 
dren. It’s an amusing story about Prof, 
Sherman who went around the world in a 
balloon and lived to tell his adventures. 
Magic. The Enchanted Book (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York: $3) is just 
what its name says. The 21 stories se- 
lected by Alice Dalgliesh from the fairy 
tales of many lands are all the more magi- 
cal because of Concetta Cacciola’s lovely 
pictures. Any child who saw Walt Dis- 
ney’s movie, Fantasia, will already know 
the story of Sorcerer’s Apprentice (John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia: $2) by 
Donald E. Cooke. This handsome book 
with its mounting rhythm of words is par- 
ticularly adapted to reading aloud. 
Another theewhole family can enjoy 
is The Child’s Book of Folklore (Dial 
Press, New York: $2.75), edited by. M. V. 
Emrich and G. Korson. It has songs (with 
music included) to be sung, rhymes to be 
recited, and numerous games to play. 
Music. The boy reader who thrives 
on adventure can reap a harvest on Robb 
White’s Secret Sea (Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City., N.Y.: $2), a fast-paced, 
story about Caribbean treasure hunting. 
If an 8- to 12-year-old likes biography and 
music he can enjoy both in Robert Schu- 
mann and Mascot Ziff (E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., New York: $2.75). Author Opal 
Wheeler has included some of Schumann’s 
prettiest melodies, simply arranged. 
The Lost Violin (Houghton Mifflin 


Co., Boston: $2.25), by Clara Ingram Jud- 
son, involves a Bohemian family who 
came to Chicago in 1892. In addition to a 
good mystery about the search for their 
violin, the author does an admirable job in 
presenting the customs and culture of one 
of America’s peoples. In Bird Dog Bar- 
gain (Henry Holt and Co., New York: 
$2.50) about a 14-year-old boy and his 
gun-shy puppy, author Kenneth Gilbert 
weaves in expert advice on how to train 
dogs. 

For kids with probing minds any of 
the large, bright Golden books (Simon & 
Schuster, New York: $1.50 to $2.50) is a 
good bet: The Golden Encyclopedia, the 
Dictionary, Almanac, Book of Song. New- 
est is The Golden Book of Poetry, a good 
collection of verses, edited by Jane Wer- 
ner for children 3 to 8. a 

Poetry. There’s also an assortment 
of verse for 8- to 13-year-olds included, 
with favorite stories, in The Quiz Kids’ 
Book (Viking: $2.50). And verses for the 
very young (2 to 5) can be found in the 
Read-to-Me Story Book (Thos. Y. Crowell 
Co., New York: $2) compiled by the 
Child Study Association of America. An 
excellent collection of 30 short stories and 
II poems, this book has the added attrac- 
tion of drawings by Lois Lenski. 

An unusual alphabet book with 
sprightly solid-colored pictures on every 
page is Dis for Daddy (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York: $2), written and illustrated by 
Margaret Rowlett. Big Susan (Macmillan 
Co., New York: $2) by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones is ideal for little girls. On Christ- 
mas Eve, when Big Susan (a little girl) is 
away, her dolls do just what all “pretend 
mothers” imagine they might—come to 
life. 

Most charming of all, Goodnight 
Moon (Harper & Bros. New York: $1.75) 
by Margaret Wise Brown, tells the story 
of a little rabbit going to sleep. As he says 
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SNEAK PREVIEW. These New Yorkers took a good look at the new books. (SEE: Christmas Story) 
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American Broadcasting Co. 


CHEF'S TOUCH. Mrs. Allen pressures a veal 


scallopini. 


(SEE: Modern-Age Cookery) 


goodnight to his toys, clocks and socks, 
mittens and kittens, the big enchanting 
pictures show his room slowly darkening. 
Just before the bunny dozes, he whispers: 
“Goodnight stars, goodnight air, goodnight 
noises everywhere.” 


Ready-Made Frosting 


By January there will be a new prod- 
uct on U.S. grocery shelves to top off 
ready-to-use cake and pie mixes. Quality- 
Tested Frosting requires only water, a lit- 
tle stirring. Result: A smooth, fine-tex- 


tured icing that won’t run or drip and yet 


will stay moist because its sugar particles 
are coated with shortening. 

The icing comes in chocolate, straw- 
berry and vanilla flavors. The vanilla 
frosting can, of course, be flavored by 
adding fruit jams, lemon, orange or maple 
extracts. One package costs 13¢, is enough 
to frost an 8-in. cake, 12 large or 20 small 
cup cakes. 


Modern-Age Cookery 


The pressure cooker, which did for 
the kitchen what the airplane did for 
travel, advanced two more steps last fort- 
night. The first 6-qt. cooker (large enough 
to hold a 7-lb. roast or whole fowl), made 
by pioneer manufacturer Presto, had be- 
gun to appear in stores. And General Mills 
introduced a saucepan on which pressure 
can be instantly reduced by merely push- 
ing a handle release. 

Though it is estimated that a quarter 
of the nation’s families now own pressure 
cookers and that about 38% use them at 
least once a day, doubts still lurk in many 
housewives’ minds. On a coast-to-coast 
lecture tour last month, cooking expert 
and author Ida Bailey Allen (Pressure 
Cooking, Food for Two) was bombarded 
with their questions: 


“Do foods absorb flavors when sev- ’ 


eral are cooked at once? How much time 
does pressure cooking save? Why do vege- 
tables get watery? Are cookers dangerous? 
Are they any good for fancy dishes?” 
F.N.E. Mrs. Allen gives pressure 
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marvelous aroma of baby’s supper heating on the stove! 
Heinz Strained Chicken Soup is that good—that tempting 
—that appetite-arousing! 


OR YEARS, Heinz chefs have in- 

sisted babies are people—that 
the flavor of their food can be as 
outstanding as its nutritive value! 
Well, they put the poirt across 
in a big way when they made 
Heinz Strained Chicken Soup! 


For here is a baby-style version 





chicken 


of real old-fashioned 
soup — rich with tender bits of 


chicken, golden egg noodles, 
choice celery and carrots and 
thick cream. And of course Heinz 
uses the latest scientific cooking, 
straining and packing methods. 
Add Heinz Strained Chicken 


Soup to your baby’s menu! 


Babies enjoy the other Heinz Strained Soups, too—Beef Broth with Beef and 
Barley; and Beef and Liver Soup. They’re outstanding for flavor, color and texture! 





BG MELNZ 


STRAINED 


+ CHICKEN ; 
SOUP 


57 VARIETIES 
MADE BY 
H.J. HEINZ COMPANY 


“| pbk pe phone 


78. YEAR QUALITY "REPUTATION  OENIND. “HEINZ BABY FOODS 
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Right About Face 


There is no use for a woman to make up her face unless she can 
make up her mind not to wreck it by making faces. And that’s not easy, 
according to Helen Fraser, director of the Barbizon Studio of Fashion 
Modeling, New York, where every year some 2,000 American girls come 
for pointers on beauty and charm. There are a lot of tricks that make the 
face beautiful, says Miss Fraser. They can be learned in modeling schools. 
There are also a lot of tricks that make the face ugly. They are not learned 
anywhere but are practiced unconsciously by women everywhere. For 


instance: 





OPERATION PUSH-UP happens wherever 
people listen. It’s a face-lifter, all right, 
but the lines can become permanent. 


ca 


THE TOOTH TAPPER raps (and ruins) her 
ivories with pencil points. This doesn’t 
improve her calculations much, either. 





THE TONGUE TWIRLER excavates thought- 
fully and publicly for that last particle 
of breakfast orange while her cheeks go 
up and down in little hillocks and her 
mouth grimaces in a Boy Scout knot. 
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THE BEAD FUMBLER is guilty of misplaced 
ornament. Necklaces are made to adorn 
the throat, Miss Fraser points out. 





AND THE HAIR TWIDDLER can’t concen- 
trate on a cookbook or Einstein without 
hooking a,finger in a lock and twisting. 
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THE SPEC NIPPER snatches off glasses in 
order to see her vis a vis, then pokes 
them promptly into her mouth. If she 
looked at you—right now—what would 
she find was happening to your face? 





cooking top rating for flavor, nutrition, 
economy. Dividers and parchment paper 
wrappers, now on the market, are designed 
to keep flavors distinct, she says. And to 
those who prefer their meat well-browned, 
she says: It’s a simple matter to stick the 
roast into a hot oven for 3-4 minutes after 
pressure cooking. 

The President’s Advisory Food Con- 
servation Committee, which will broadcast 
a radio skit on cookers’ value the week of 
Dec. 14, especially recommends them as a 
way to use cheaper grades of meat. For 
fruits, vegetables, cereals, puddings and 
combination dishes, the shorter cooking 
time (one third less than other methods) 
means lower fuel bills, less vitamin and 
flavor waste. 

Watery vegetables are caused by let- 
ting water run over the cooker’s safety 
plug when cooling. The plug shrinks, lets 
water into the pan. The only remedy for 
this and most other complaints, says Mrs. 
Allen, is to learn by heart the instructions 
that come with each cooker. 

Gourmets’ Friend. And please don’t 
stick to stews and roasts, Mrs. Allen 
pleads. The most intricate dishes can be 
pressure-cooked. Very shortly, she whis- 
pers, one of the country’s _best known 
French chefs will introduce pressure cook- 
ing in a big way. Already menus at hotels 
like Chicago’s Palmer House feature pres- 
sure-cooked-to-order items. 

“Pressure cooking is like driving a 
car,” says Mrs. Allen, “and no more dan- 
gerous. It has to be learned mechanically.” 
The cooker must be bought like a car, too. 
Shop around, see demonstrations. There 
are 23 reliable makes, all but one new to 
the field since 1939. 

Only two full-size recipe books on 
pressure cooking have been published. But 
Mrs. Allen plans to include an abundance 
of help in her new syndicated newspaper 
column, Let’s Eat, beginning this month. 
She feels confident she can show her 5 mil- 
lion readers that the pressure cooker is a 
woman’s best kitchen helper, 


Bars Lifted 


More than two-thirds of American 
women may now be represented by their 
own sex on juries in state and Federal 
courts, the Women’s Bureau reports. 

New laws in Maryland; North Caro- 
lina and South Dakota have boosted to 19 
the number of states requiring compulsory 
service for women. In 16 states, including 
New Hampshire, which also joined the 
ranks this year, service is voluntary. That 
leaves only 13 states which still bar women 
from juries. (Ala., Fla., Ga., Mass., Miss., 
N.M., Okla., S.C., Tenn., Tex., Va., W.Va., 
Wyo.) 

Eligibility for Federal jury service 
depends on laws of the state in which the 
Federal court is located. There are two 
bills pending in Congress, however, which 
would allow women on Federal juries in all 
states regardless of local laws. 


The Look’s Foundation 


Even women who have gradually and 
grudgingly adopted fashion’s look still 
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The Warner Brothers Co. 


IT'S A CINCH. This little girdle whittles 
waists. (SEE: The Look's Foundation) 


have a “don’t fence me in” attitude toward 
corsets and girdles. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, have taken the sting out of the wasp 
waist by devising garments that give the 
effect without the discomfort. 

Most sensational, of course, are the 
narrow front-laced Bo Peep girdles like 
“the cinch.” Made of satin elastic, ribbed 
with pocket feather boning, it pulls the 
waist in ‘inches, lets the hips roll full and 
free. It can be worn as an accessory over 
a girdle or corselette. 

A Little Fence. Equivalent of the 
cinch is a long girdle with a built-in, three- 
inch belt stiffened by tiny spring steel 
bones inserted in woven-in pockets. The 
belt, which doesn’t roll or shelve out in 
front, also comes on a panty girdle—in 
pink, blue, or black. 5 

In corselettes and foundations there’s 
more emphasis than ever on fitting to the 
woman rather than pouring the woman 
into a mold. One firm, which specializes 
in garments for fuller figures, is offering 
new “action fit” foundations. Actually de- 
signed by an engineer, they have telescope 
panels that lengthen the garment for bend- 
ing, stretching, sitting, and slip back into 
place immediately. The idea is to give full 
support without the unyielding steel effect. 

Big Business. Brassieres of satin 
elastic that. went into retirement during 
the war are back, with one waist-long 
model of crossbar elastic trimmed in lace 
and imported net that looks like the top 
of an evening dress. Figures reflect the 
boom in bosoms. Last year American 
women bought two million more uplifters 
than they did just three years previous. 
And the flat-chested boosted sales of bust 
pads to 5,000,000 pairs. 

Prices on all types of foundation gar- 
ments are about 25% higher than before 
the war. But as far as supply and variety 
go in 1948, women will be able to figure as 
they please on their figures. 
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@ Luscious for lunch—delicious for 
dinner—any meal of the day, these 
fragrant Honey Pecan Buns are de- 
lectable eating ... made with depend- 
able Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active Yeast. 


if you bake at home—use it always 
for quick action—finer results. No 
waiting—no extra steps . . . Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Yeast goes right 
to work because it’s actively fresh. For 
more delicious flavor—finer texture in 
everything you bake—get Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Yeast in the fa- 
miliar yellow label. It’s been America’s 
favorite for over threg generations. 

*K * * 


HONEY PECAN BUNS 


New Time-Saving Recipe 
Makes 24 Buns 
Scald . . 1/2 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/4 cup sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 
1/2 cup lukewarm water 
| tablespoon sugar 
Crumble and stir in 
2 cakes Fleischmann's Yeast 
Add lukewarm milk mixture, 
Add and stir in ‘ 
I egg, beaten 
| cup sifted all-purpose flour 
Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 
2-1/2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
Turn out on lightly floured board. Knead 
dough quickly and lightly until smooth 
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and elastic. Cover and set in warm place, 
free from draft. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk, about 1/2 hour. While dough is ris- 
ing, grease large-sized muffin pans. Pre- 
pare syrup by combining 
1/3 cup brown sugar 
2/3 cup honey 
3 tablespoons melted 
fortified margarine or butter 
Divide syrup evenly among 24 muffin pans. 
Place 3 pecan halves in each muffin pan... 
When dough is light punch down and 
divide into 2 equal portions. Roll each 
portion into an oblong 1/8 inch thick and 
12 inches long. Brush each portion with 
melted fortified margarine or butter. 
Sprinkle each with 1/2 mixture of 
6 tablespoons brown sugar 
6 tablespoons chopped pecans 
Roll up lengthwise as for jelly roll. Cut 
in 1-inch slices. Place cut side up in 
prepared muffin pans. Cover and set in 
warm place, free from draft. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk, about 25 minutes. 
Bake in moderate oven at 400° F., about 
30 minutes. Turn out of pans immedi- 
ately and serve hot. 
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You'd expect to pay 
twice as much for 
these leisure robes 
of fine, imported 
Australian 
100% wool... 


Now,_by_ mail 


This Robe is a 
Famous, Nationally- 
Advertised Brand, 
Regularly Sold For 
$25.00 At Finer 
Men's Stores From 
Coast to Coast!... 
Every Robe Corries 
the Famous Lobel, 
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ond is Beoutifully 
Boxed by the 
Monufocturer 


(Actual Photograph) 
Soft, non-scratch, super 
comfortable. Beautifully 
foilored . . . every one 
perfect! Women will love 
theserobes too! IN PLAIDS! 
CHECKS! STRIPES! 


QUANTITY LIMITED! ... ORDER NOW!... 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


CHECK FIRST AND SECOND CHOICE 
e THE MERION COMPANY « 
Lewis Tower Bidg., Phila. 2, Pa. 
PLEASE SEND ME IMMEDIATELY 
one [] two (} three ()- four () 
man’s leisure robe as advertised at $12.95 


1 AM ENCLOSING 
Check (_] Money Order [_] or send €.0.D. [-] 


Check Choice of DOMINANT COLOR: 


Teal Blue (] Ton () 
Light Bive [_] Grey (1) 
COMBINATIONS: 

Red & Black on light Tan background [] 
Brown & Yellow on light Tan background [_] 
PATTERN: 

Check [] Plaid [_] ~ Stripe 2 
SIZE 


Small (34-36) () 
Large (42) ([] 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

city —_—_______ ZONE-—__ STATE 


Medium (38-40) [) 
Extra Large (44-46) [[] 








Religion 


“Threat” in Spain 

Officially or not, some Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen in America last week were 
on the side of Protestantism in feeling 
that Spain’s religious unity was being over- 
worked. 

Reason: In Madrid a Catholic pe- 
tition claimed that erection of 34 Protes- 
tant churches last year (bringing the coun- 
try’s total to a tiny 74) was a threat to 
the religious structure of the nation. 


Mission Crossroads 

Skeptics have long known that the 
surest way to get an argument from a 
Christian missionary is to suggest that 
Christendom’s Father must forever share 
souls with “pagan” or “heathen” gods. 

This month, however, a_ religion 
scholar—not a skeptic—had made the sug- 
gestion so strongly that it sounded like an 
ending footnote to the entire era of one- 
God-only Christian mission work. 

The scholar is Yale university’s famed 
professor of comparative religion, 65-year- 
old John Clark Archer, who was once a 
missionary to India for the Disciples of 
Christ. 

Writing in the top lofty Review of 
Religion, his crisis-cry for Christian mis- 
sions was simple, grim: 

Many Truths. Missions must now 
face the fact that “humanity is not to be 
reduced to any single pattern, If Jews, 
Protestants and Catholics can some day 
reach accord, as many continually are 
hoping; if Moses . . . Peter; Paul, Calvin, 
Luther . . . can endure in one ageless tra- 
dition; then also can ... Buddha . 
Muhammed... [and other non-Christian 
prophets and gods] and Jesus Christ him- 
self be reconciled to one another and 
united in immortal man’s religious memory 
and prospect.” 





The Bettmann Archive 


". .. MANY MANSIONS.” Did God's house 
have room for India's worship? (SEE: Mission) 


To back up the need for this living 
in peace among the gods he turned to the 
mission field he knows best and calls “the 
greatest of all”—India. 

No longer, he maintains, will Chris- 
tian missions be backed by the “silent” 
endorsement of Christian rulers of India. 
The rulers are now native and follow na- 
tive religions. To them the revival of 
India’s traditional religions is an important 
part of independence. 

That feeling was not based on just 
a memory of India. Scholar Archer was 
fresh from a tour of the country. 

Faith’s Road. During the trip, he 
said, the turning tide—back to native re- 
ligions—seemed politically inspired. But, 
he warned, “it will be a wholehearted re- 
ligious movement as political turmoil les- 
sens.” 

Oddly, it is India’s leaders who, al- 
though now using religion as a political 
force, already firmly believe that Moham- 
med and the strange fierce gods of Hindu- 
ism have as valid claim to the throne of 
heaven as Christendom’s gentle God and 
prophets. 

To these leaders, Archer asks that 
Christian missionaries bring full intellec- 
tual understanding of and sympathy with 
non-Christian beliefs. 

“There is no need of any compromise 
that destroys sincere, concrete convictions 
+ « » CO-Operation in religion must be 
learned by education, whereas [only] sec- 
tarian hostility has been learned by ‘revela- 
tion.’ In the providence of God... de- 
voted followers of the great religions, can 
find, if they will, a ground of mutual con- 
fidence and enterprise.” 

Proof that their own religions are a 
matter of deadly serious conviction to 
India’s millions was easy to find—men 
were dying daily for those convictions. 


Return to Russia 


To most Congressmen, as they hustled 
about their legislative business this week 
the tall, rawboned man in the shiny blue- 
serge suit was just another “church fellow” 
with a pious axe to grind. 

The ones who met him in the cor- 
ridors brushed him off politely with a 
quick “Yes, I know you want European 
displaced persons admitted to this coun- 
try. ... Why don’t you see me later? ... 
I'd be glad to hear your reasons.” 

But the few who stopped and listened 
had to admit that the reasons Pastor Basil 
Malof gave in his quiet, Russian-accented 
voice were far and away the most un- 
usual they had heard so far. 

From the D.P.s, said Malof, he wants 
to select about 50 men and women whom 
he will train as “spiritual shock troops” 
for eventual evangelization of Russia— 
the country from which he was banished 
under the Czar and to which he has been 
denied safe return under Stalin. 

For 33 years he has been kept going 
by stubborn faith that his homeland would 
some day toss off tyranny and call for the 
teachings of Christ. But it has been a 
long, hard journey. 

Too Many Faithful. It began in 
1914. Russian-born Pastor Malof, with 
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the four-square training of a London 
Baptist college behind him, was following 
his father’s footsteps as an evangelist in 
the Czarist capital of St. Petersburg. Un- 
der his guidance 12 preaching halls had 
been opened. His own church, the Dom 
Evangelia (a dance hall under Stalin), 
seated 2,000 persons and was the largest 
Protestant house of worship in.all Ortho- 
dox Russia. And that was the trouble. 
He was getting too big, too popular. Czar 
Nicholas II’s secret police hustled him and 
his wife out of the country. 

In eight European countries, Pastor 
Malof found restless sanctuary. He 
founded a few evangelical churches, 
preached thousands of “street-corner” ser- 
mons. By 1939 he had saved enough 
money to come to America. With him 
came his wife and the 13 children* born 
to them since leaving Russia. Their im- 
mediate goal was a Baptist convention in | 
Georgia. They made that all right but | 
when it was over, and newspaper interest | 
in the “refugee family” had waned, they | 
had only $12 cash, 

So Pastor Malof preached some more 
sermons, then found support for a Rus- 
sian Bible Society. By last week he had 
sent 10,000 Gospels to Russia, had 1,000,- 
ooo more ready to ship. He also founded 
in Washington a pro-Russian, anti-Stalin 
religious magazine, Russia Calling. Its 
circulation today: 100,000. 

Plans & Visions. His home and 
headquarters now are in the big, somber 
building that once housed the Italian Em- 
bassy in Washington. There Pastor Malof 
hopes to train the Gospel workers who 
will be ready to teach Christian doctrine 
to any Russians who want to embrace it— 
when the Russians have tossed off police 
tyranny. 

To 64-year-old Basil Malof it’s just . 
a matter of waiting a little longer—until 
he can finish his long, long journey home. 











*The ten sons, three daughters, ranging in we or Ff 
age from 13 to 33 are now scattered across the hen visiting the Golden State, don't miss 
country and include one college professor, four col- | - » ‘ ea 
lege students, one newspaper editor, a West Point- seeing the time-mellowed Spanish Missions. 


graduated fighter pilot, an Army private, two 
housewives and three high school students, 


You'll be intrigued by their romantic histories... 
find them to be a charming contrast to other 
attractions such as the sandy beaches, pictur- 
esque golf courses, quaint foreign sections and 
colorful, cosmopolitan night life. A world of 


beauty and enjoyment awaits you in California. 








Go there in restful comfort— by train. Union 
Pacific's daily Streamliners provide spacious, 
smartly appointed accommodations. Also other 
fine trains to meet your requirements. Write for 
free California booklet, beautifully illustrated. 
Address Room 137, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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INVADER. Malof's “shock troops” would use a ; J L by, 4 
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Sports 


Warner’s Wing 


A square-jawed, bushy-browed, re- 
tired oldster of 76 stood up before sports 
writers and leading football coaches at a 
dinner in Ruppert’s Brewery in New York 
one evening last fortnight. 

To Glenn S. (Pop) Warner had come 
long-due recognition in the sport that had 
known him for more than half a century. 
Warner, whose 45 years of coaching in- 
cluded jobs at Georgia, Cornell, Carlisle 
Indian School, Pittsburgh, Stanford, Tem- 
ple and San Jose State, was awarded the 
1947 trophy of the New York Touchdown 
Club for his “outstanding contributions” 
to the game. 

For Warner, the recognition was 
doubly sweet. It meant not only honor to 
him personally, but new acclaim for the 
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ning almost a dead heat among the nation’s 
college teams, with the single wing per- 
haps ahead by a nose. 

In the first 10 college elevens, for in- 
stance, four were using the “T,” five were 
employing Warner’s wing and one was 
using both. 

All Good. The “T” schools: Notre 
Dame, Southern California, Texas and 
Georgia Tech. Single wingers: Southern 
Methodist, Penn State, Alabama, Penn and 
North Carolina. Both: Michigan, which 
shifts from the “T” to the wing, depend- 
ing on the opposition. 

Said The New York Times’ Arthur 
Daley: “After all these decades, Pop’s 
original single wing is still the soundest 
offense of them all. It hasn’t the quick 
striking power or explosiveness of the ‘T.’ 
But it gets so much power ahead of the 
ball that it grinds out the yardage and 
the first downs.” 

Said Pop’s best sportswriter friend, 
Grantland Rice: ‘Through all the changes, 
variations and shifts, Pop Warner’s single 
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businessmen Maury Nee and Karl Corby 
and wealthy Virginian J. C. Herbert Brvy- 
ant, got together $100,000, moved the de- 
funct Miami club to Baltimore to give 
that city its first major league sports team 
since the old baseball Orioles. 

Last week, with the AAC’s second sea- 
son* nearly over and with Rodenberg’s re- 
named Baltimore Colts at the bottom of 
the Eastern Division, the venture still 
looked like a good one. 

Investment. Rodenberg & Co. had 
sunk $461,000 and hundreds of man-hours 
into the team before the season began. It 
had spent weeks of political dickering to 
get use of the city’s unroofed stadium at 
a $5,000-per-game rental. It had found a 
name for the team; arranged for ticket 
sales; got an office despite the business 
space shortage; picked a $20,000 training 
site; hired Coach Cecil Isbell of Purdue; 
dug up players to fill a $210,000 payroll. 

Although the Colts promptly lost ro 
of their first 12 games and tied one, 
Rodenberg’s team still was not the worst 
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T-FORMATION 


system of football play he had established 
47 years ago. This fall, as during no other, 
he had seen more and more coaches re- 
turn to the “Warner system” of single 
wing attack (see chart) he had devised in 
1910. 

Decline. It was some six seasons ago 
that Warner’s star as a master tactician 
seemed on the wane. Revived and mod- 
ernized by Clark Shaughnessy, then at 
Stanford, a style of attack labeled the 
“T” had come into prominence. Its fast- 
breaking, tricky formations permitted a 
high-powered offense that bowled the op- 
position over. The slower power plays of 
the single wing seemed outmoded. Pro- 
fessional, college and high school teams 
shifted into the “T” camp fast. 

But here and there coaches remained 
steadfast to the system Warner had cre- 
ated to get the most from his backfield 
men. And, as the defense caught up with 
the intricacies of the “T,” the single wing 
began a comeback. This fall it looked as 
though the “T” and single wing were run- 
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SINGLE WING 





Pathfinder chart: Coaches Jack Hagerty, Georgetown; Neil Stahley, Geo. Wash. 
LIKE THIS. In the "'T" backs line up as in an inverted letter T. Quarterback receives ball, can hand it to any other back, increasing deception. 
Single wing puts back to far right or left, ball usually going to half or fullback. (SEE: Warner's Wing) 


(and double) wing still remain as one of 
the most effective offenses football knows.” 


Grooming the Colts 


When Robert Ridgway Rodenberg 
got out of the Army after four months 
with Burmese guerillas behind the Japan- 
ese lines, he looked around for a job. 

Son of the late Congressman William 
A. Rodenberg of Illinois, he had lived in 
Washington most of his life, had been re- 
porter, columnist, foreign correspondent, 
publicity man and movie maker. 

Last year, at 37, Rodenberg decided 
he would be a sports magnate. He picked 
pro football for his field and the debt- 
ridden Miami Seahawks of the new All- 
America Conference for his property. 

Over the Hill. . . . It was a deal 
that took courage. The Seahawks had been 
a colossal, $300,000 flop. Owning a pro 
football franchisé can be a quick way to 
the poorhouse. But Rodenberg, with his 
lawyer-brother, Bill, and with Washington 


in the AAC circuit. It had made a better 
record than Chicago’s Rockets and had 
outdrawn (with an average of 36,000 cus- 
tomers at each home performance) both 
Chicago and Brooklyn. 

Best of all, the Colts had won sports- 
hungry Baltimoreans’ affections—as testi- 
fied by assistant coach John Taylor. Tay- 
lor, stepping into a Baltimore taxi after 
one particularly bad Colt defeat, purposely 
began to berate the club. Said the cabbie: 
“Get out! I’m not carrying anyone who 
talks like that about our team.” 

Rodenberg’s newest proposal: to buy 
out the American Baseball League’s totter- 
ing St. Louis Browns, give Baltimore a 
big league baseball club again. 


*Last week the AAC’s second annual cham- 
pionship play-off was scheduled for Dec. 14 at New 
York between the Yankees and the Cleveland 
Browns. AAC headquarters, anticipating over 2 
million total conference attendance this year (1.5 
million-in 1946), said New York, Cleveland, San 
Francisco will make money; Baltimore and Buffalo 
will come close; Chicago, Brooklyn and Don 
Ameche’s Los Angeles Dons will be in the red; 
all teams will be back next year. 
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Education 


High School Reform 


Two and a half years ago, a white- 
haired man with care-worn face and tired 
body, rose from a back row seat where he 
had been sitting alone at an educational 
conference in Washington, D.C., and 
walked slowly to the rostrum. He did not 
have to be introduced to those present. 
They knew him. 

But they did not know, as he began 
speaking, that he was making an historic 
pronouncement—that by December, 1947, 
his program for reforming the nation’s 
high school curriculum would hit the na- 
tion’s newspapers. 

Never in his long career had Charles 
A. Prosser, “father of vocational educa- 
tion,” sought the limelight. He had been 
willing to let others borrow his ideas, use 
them as their own. 

When he finished speaking on that 
historic day, June 1, 1945, Prosser had 
outlined a reformed high school curricu- 
lum that last week a nine-man commis- 
sion,* appointed by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, took the first steps to make 
a national reality. 

Forgotten. High schools, Prosser 
pointed out, emphasize pre-college train- 
ing. But only about 20% of high school 
graduates go to college. Another 20% take 
up vocational courses. And what about the 
remaining 60%? Here is the middle group, 
interested primarily in neither the aca- 
demic nor vocational course. They go on 
to jobs in business or the factory or the 
farm, yet little of their high school edu- 
cation fits them for life. 

How would the new commission 
change this? First and foremost they 
would suggest—and that is all they can 
do—a new approach by each high school 
to the problem of what to teach. 

Among the new subjects recommend- 
ed would be: (1) How to study, (2) how 
to use facts—not merely recall them, (3) 
how to use leisure time, (4) how to 
budget the family income, (5) how to re- 
pair things about the house, (6) how to 
use community services, (7) how to look 
for a job, (8) how to take part in the 
development of your own community. 

Experiment. Drastic changes in the 
system of credits and courses are neces- 
sary. First task of the new commission is 
to select certain schools in each state to 
test out a new and revised curriculum. 

The commission, composed of key 
figures in U.S. education, expects few 
quick changes. Traditionally, the process 
of educational evolution is slow. But at 
Minneapolis, at the Dunwoody Institute 


*Benjamin H. Willis, American Association 
of School Administrators; J. C. Wright, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association; Charles S. Wilkins, 
American Association of Junior Colleges; Paul D. 
Collier, National Association of High School Super- 
visors and Directors of Secondary Education; 
Francis L. Bacon, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals; M. D. Mobley, National 
Association of State Directors for Vocational Edu- 
cation; Rev. Bernadine Myers, National Catholic 
Educational Association; Dean M. Schwickhard, 
National Council of State School Officers; Marcella 
Lawler, National Education Association. 
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FOR 3 OUT OF 5.-Dr. Prosser's idea to revise 


high school courses was backed ... 





Harris & Ewing 
. . « by vocational expert Wright... 





.. and U.S. Commissioner Studeboker. 


for Vocational Education, with which 
Prosser has been associated for 35 years, 
there was pride. His idea was making 
history. 


“Big League” Movies 


What will be the next role of motion 


pictures in the schools? 
Rep. Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.) thinks 





he has the answer. A former school teacher 
himself, Mundt sees too many hit-and- 
miss methods in use. Choice of subjects 
is spotty. There are few “definitely graded 
and sequentially organized instruction 
units.” U.S. history, especially, gets care- 
less treatment. 

The Remedy? Mundt has intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 4028) calling for com- 
mercially-produced films to be made avail- 
able to the schools by the U.S. Office of 
Education. The films will comprise “non- 
partisan explanation of our democratic 
Constitutional liberties, of the organiza- 
tion and function of Congress, and the 
contrasting ways of dictatorship.” 

For those in Congress who distrust 
the U.S. Office of Education, Mundt in- 
cluded a provision to Set up a bi-partisan 
Congressional advisory committee. This 
committee would act as a check on the 
commissioner of education. 

Chances. Passage at the regular ses- 
sion in January is considered not improb- 
able. Mundt’s bill to “sell” the U.S. abroad 
(State Department’s “Voice of America” 
program) has already passed the House, 
awaits favorable action in the Senate. Why 
not, say its advocates, a similar program, 
on a more modest scale, at home? Cost: 
$2.2 million. 


No Campus Secret 


Most veterans going to college, if 
asked to identify their No. 1 headache, 
would unhesitatingly reply: “The profes- 
sors.” And the professors, if cornered, 
would retort: “The veterans.” 

Reason. If the veterans take a dim 
view of the educators it is because, they 
aver: (1) Too many of the teachers are 
not qualified; (2) some know their sub- 
ject but don’t know how to teach; (3) 
many think it necessary to wander away 
from the subject with irrelevant com- 
ments, stale jokes, tiresome stories. 

All of these things, say the veterans, 
may amuse kids from high school, but add 
up to poor teaching. Worst of all, they 
insist, it makes for waste of time. Fed up 
with crowded living quarters, rising prices, 
flat pocketbooks, they want to get it over 
with as soon as they can. They want an 
education and don’t want to waste time 
getting it. 

Increasingly conceratd about the 
whole problem is an old and conservative 
educational journal, School & Society. 

Flunked. “If pedagogic desks were 
reversed,” writes Prof. S. M. Vinocour of 
the University of Nevada, “and the vet- 
eran in college now were given the oppor- 
tunity to grade his professor, he would be 
given a big red ‘F’ and rate him as insipid, 
antiquated and ineffectual.” 

Vinocour says that poor teachers are 
not all that the veterans gripe about. 
They want more modern, realistic courses, 
better equipment for training needs, bet- 
ter college administration. 

Other complaints: “Housing units 
with hurriedly slapped-together beaver 
board partitions, non-closing doors, uneven 
floors, and leaky roofs which rent for as 
high as $40 a month, or nearly half the 
veteran’s total subsistence.” 
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International 


Tokyo Rose expects . . 


Life Goes On. Engaged: West- 
ern star Roy Rogers and his leading 
lady, Dale Evans, in Hollywood. .. . 
Expecting: Tokyo Rose, wartime Jap- 
anese radio propagandist, now in Tokyo, 
who wants her baby borr in America. 
. . » New Grandpa: Baseball Commis- 
sioner A. B. (Happy) Chandler... . 

Life Ends. Died: In Washington, 
James J. (Puddler Jim) Davis, 74, 
Welsh-born, who rose from steel fur- 
nace laborer to Secretary of Labor and 
the U.S. Senate. 

Under Your Turban. Francois 
Georges, Haitian Minister of Agricul- 
ture, was denied a hotel room “for rea- 
sons of color” in Biloxi, Miss., when he 
arrived as guest of honor at a meeting 
of the National Association of Agricul- 
ture Commissioners. ... But the Rev. 
Jesse W. Rouette, Long Island Negro 
clergyman, donned a fancy rented tur- 
ban and a fake accent, claimed a cor- 
dial reception as a “visiting dignitary” 
in Mobile, Ala. 

“The World Is Too Much...” 
Dr. Merle A. Tuve of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, Washington, says people try 
to fill their lives with “radios, cars and 
machines,” ‘because they realize “they 
don’t know what life is all about.” ... 

Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, author and 
educator, predicts that present breed- 
ing traits will produce in 150 years “a 
nation of high grade morons ruled by a 
few surviving clever people.” .. . And 
a 74-foot vessel sailed from Los Ange- 
les, carrying 17 adventurous agricul- 
tural workers seeking a new life on a 
tiny Pacific island, free of housing 
shortages and high prices. 

Plans & Politics. Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, Chicago Tribune editor 
and publisher, named Sen. Taft (R.- 
Ohio) as his first choice for the Presi- 
dency. “Let’s not have foreigners like 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg,” he said, “Let’s 
have an American this time.” .. . Mil- 
lionaire plane manufacturer Howard 
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International 


. as Grandpa Happy celebrates. 





Hughes returned to California after 
round two with the Ferguson Commit- 
tee, announced he wouldn’t run for any 
office. “I’m not cut out for politics,” 
he said. 

Sen. Barkley (D.-Ky.) broke a 
rib in an aytomobile accident, didn’t 
find it out for a month. . . . President 
Truman kept his regular Cabinet meet- 
ing waiting while he drove to suburban 
Silver Spring to meet daughter Mar- 
garet, home from a concert tour.... 

John Roosevelt, 31, youngest son 
of the late President, announced plans 
to enter the women’s ready-to-wear 
business in Los Angeles. 

Crime & Punishment. Vandals 
stole a heavy bronze plaque, about a 
foot in diameter, from the heavy, 14- 
foot door of the House Chamber in the 
Capitol. ...A more or less honest man 
in Peoria, Ill., caught in the~ rain, 
smashed a store door, took a raincoat, 
left $1.... 

Two fun-loving New Yorkers, out 
for the night in Providence, R.I., wound 
up in jail after trying to pick up two 
policewomen at the height of an anti- 
mashing crusade. . Two weary 
transients in Dallas, Tex., tired of look- 
ing for rooms, paid jailer L. O. Jones 
$10 to let them sleep in jail... . Three 
men were arrested in Utica, N.Y., on 


charges of stealing six cases of evapo-- 


rated milk from the Friendship Train. 

Animal Kingdom. Mr. Silver, an 
alley cat rescued from the rain by St. 
Louis hotel hostess Marcella Duffy, 
captured three blue ribbons in a cat 
show going on in the hotel... . 

Firemen at a Cicero, IIl., station 
claim that Sam, a dog, who lives near- 
by and drops in for a visit occasionally, 
can talk. He says “I want out” and 
“water.” . .. Two 11-year-old Sara- 
sota, Fla., girls created a sensation 
when they appeared at the White 
House with live snakes wrapped around 
their necks in protest against killing 
non-poisonous varieties. 



























Aviation 


Bye-Bye Glamor 


Air Force brass hats turned their eyes 
earthward from the wild blue yonder. 
Their civilian boss, Air Force Secretary 
William Stuart Symington, had given them 
some bookkeeping to do. 

Under the Symington system the air- 
men would: (1) receive semi-annual rat- 
ings on the basis of monthly “cost of 
operations” statements; (2) handle Air 
Force jobs as part of “one of the world’s 
largest businesses”; and (3) establish 
courses in management and cost account- 
ing. Last week the adding machines started 
clicking amid the engine noise at aviation’s 
West Point, Maxwell Field, Ala. 


New Planes: Few Buyers 


America’s aircraft industry had been 
on the skids since war ended. How far it 
could fall without cracking up was the top 
airpower riddle of 1947. 

This month the end of the skids 
seemed frighteningly close. A year-end 
survey of industry plans revealed that air- 
line purchasing of new planes had reached 
the saturation point. And upon airline or- 
ders many builders had pinned their hopes 
of surviving a starvation diet of military 
buying that could barely support a second- 
rate air power. 

Outspoken prophet of the gloom 
ahead is the most prosperous builder of 
them all, 55-year-old Donald Wills Doug- 
las, whose code designation of his planes, 
“DC” (for Douglas Commercial) followed 
by a model number, has become synony- 
mous with airliner for many an air trav- 
eler. 

Dying Market. According to Doug- 
las, the top number of airliners that the 
industry can expect to sell during the next 
six years is only 90 four-engine and 400. 
two-engine planes in excess of total pres- 
ent orders for 417. 

Because of this bleak sales prospect 
few, if any, companies can afford to sink 
funds in costly developmént projects. As 
gloomy is the fact that many will have 
trouble keeping above water in building 
models already developed. 

Reason for this is illustrated by a 
problem at Douglas’ own Santa Monica 
plant—not far from the shed behind a 
barbershop, where he built his first plane 
27 years ago. To the airlines so far this 
year Douglas has delivered 80 of his big, 
four-engine DC-6 airliners. But the de- 
velopment of the model has cost $42 mil- 
lion more than the sale of those planes has 
brought in. 

Douglas claims that his firm cannot 
break even until 300 have been bought. 

At Best, a Loss. On order are 72 
more DC-6s. Even if the airlines’ shaky 
finances permit final payment for those 
planes, and even if the go possible future 
sales of four-engine planes were all given 
to Douglas, the company would still be far 
short of the break-even point. 
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For all the builders the low sales po- 
tential has equally grim meaning: The 
future sales will not go to a single com- 
pany. They will be divided among the 
five* major transport builders. 

In the one field that big future sales 
had been expected—replacement of the 
smaller, short-haul airliners that have been 
used since before the war—there is but 
faint hope, according to Douglas. 

His own DC-3, the slick little trans- 
port that has been used by more lines than 
any other plane, is a case in point. By 
1950, under newly tightened Civil Aero- 


nautics Administration regulations tailored: 


to big, new planes, the pre-war, two- 
engine DC-3 will be grounded. 

To develop a ship that would replace 
this airline workhorse would cost about $5 
million. To distribute development cost 
so that price fits airline budgets, at least 
500 planes would have to be built. Douglas 
says the sales top would be only 200. 

Too Optimistic. Behind this prob- 
lem is something that the aircraft manu- 
facturers could hardly control. When war 
ended America’s major airlines incurred 

cash obligations amounting to $235 million 

—eight times their pre-war capitalization 
—mostly for new planes. The lines ex- 
pected passenger traffic to go up as much 
as 50%. 

Instead, the winter of 1946 brought 
one of the worst air travel years in his- 
tory. A series of crashes, bad weather, 
crimped air travel enthusiasm. Even when 
the enthusiasm returned, passenger lists 
had grown by less than 10%. 

Result : Some lines cancelled contracts 
for new planes; others even tried to ped- 
dle planes they already had but couldn’t 
fill. Almost all reconciled themselves to 
getting along with what they have. 


*Boeing, Convair, Douglas, Lockheed, Martin 


MINIMUM SALES 


NEEDED TO MAKE 
PRODUCTION PRACTICAL 
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Pathfinder 


EMPTY AIR POCKETS. Research costs are up, 
sales are down. (SEE: New Planes) 
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le PereR PAIN HAS YOU ALL TIED UP WITH 


CHEST COLD 


@ Rub in Ben-Gay, quick! Gently warming Ben-Gay brings 
speedy, welcome relief from chest-cold discomfort. You see, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 21 times mere methyl salicylate and 
menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to all doctors—than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, 
the original Baume Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 






Ae TE. (INVENTORS 


Hulls. Try both White and 
Yeilow Hulless. 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. 
Our frm is registered to practice before the U.8. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
tection and procedure and “‘Invention Record” form at 
once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
162-E Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Ste p up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money Nothing to 
pay postman. OCarpentry $6 « [ Auto $40 0 Oll Burners $1 
CSheet Metal $1 ¢ OWelding $1 ¢ © Refrigeration $4 
(Plumbing $6 e C DOMasonry $6 e (Painting $2 e DO Radio $4 
(_ Eiectricity $4¢ D Mathematics $2 (Steam Engineers $4 
CD Machinist $4 ¢ D Blueprint $2 C Diesel $2 e ( Drawing $2. 
If satished you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St.. New York 10, WN. ¥. 
YOU can learn to play Get Well 


songs you love! ae QUICKER | . 


Play favorite songs after first From Your Cough 
lesson. Tested by public schools. Due to a Col 


MODS fives, | [POLEY'S Site 


SPEED METHODS 3.320000 




















22 in. High; 16 in. Wide; 
Monuments of enduring AL. 
Letiering hee Sateslaction gueran- 
teed ‘Wine for FREE Sy 


soutien ART ed ~ 
Piedmont Rd. A’ 
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Music 


Global Symphony 


The first note. of harmony from the 
United Nations sounded at White Plains, 
N.Y., late last month. It was the United 
Nations Symphony Orchestra, making its 
debut. 

The UNS isn’t actually part of the 
U.N. It was founded by Gregory Brooks, 
a violin-playing New York industrialist, 
with help from the American Federation 
of Musicians. Brooks hopes to: (1) fur- 
ther the aims of the U.N., (2) make the 
public U.N.-minded, and (3) establish an- 
other needed major symphony orchestra. 
The U.N. gave its blessing, co-operation 
and speakers for concerts. Brooks assumed 
the financial obligations of the orchestra— 
and also a first violin position. 

International Tour. The orchestra, 
8s professional musicians under Sylvan 
Levin, music director of New York radio 
station WOR, will visit any community 
which invites it and expresses support for 
the U.N. Brooks also hopes to get it on 
the radio soon. After that, he would like 
to tour the U.S. and, eventually, all the 
United Nations. 

The opening concert was a sample of 
its international repertoire: Glinka’s Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla; Prokofietf’s Peter and 
the Wolf; Mozart’s Piano Concerto in C 
Minor, and Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony. 


Verdi on Celluloid 


Ten million people hear New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera company on _ radio 
broadcasts, but hardly a half-million ever 
manage to see them. Now the rest may. 

The Met’s general manager, Edward 
Jchnson, has announced the start of a 
long-awaited project: a series of complete 
operas in color movies. They'll be made 
in New York by International Opera 
Films, Inc. Distribution isn’t worked out 
yet, but the opera movies will be sold or 
rented in two film sizes: 35 mm. for thea- 
ters, 16 mm. for schools and clubs. 

Curtain-raiser in the series will be 
Giuseppe Verdi’s /? Trovatore, chosen for 
its sure-fire drama. Shooting will begin 
Dec. 29. The cast will depend in part on 
who is free. at the time, but there are 
hints it will include the new No. 1 on the 
critics’ rave parade, brilliant, buxom, 
Italian mezzo-soprano Cloe Elmo, and the 
young U.S. baritone, Leonard Warren. 
Work will be done chiefly on movie sets. 

Resetting the Ring. The Met stage, 
however, was scene of other excitement. 
Wagner’s Ring Cycle—a production so 
huge only the Met in U.S. can do its four 
operas regularly—was being restaged. This 
meant breaking long-established tradition, 
for the worn-out sets being discarded after 
25 years were copies of Wagner’s own. 
The new ones artist Lee Simonson is de- 
signing are three dimensional, cost $100,- 
000, They’re so different some changes 
must be made in the action. Their realism 
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will materially increase dramatic eftect. 

Altogether, it looked like a boom 
year: subscriptions were highest in his- 
tory; attendance 97% of capacity. Two 
important premieres were scheduled: Brit- 
ish Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes and 
the Russian Prokofieff’s War and Peace— 
still in agonized translation-throes. 

Only fly in this lush musical ointment: 
Today’s best Met voices, say critics, are 
still far from those of the Golden Age. 


New Records 


Mendelssohn, Elijah, Huddersfield 
Choral Society, Liverpool Philharmonic 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent. The com- 
poser’s greatest oratorio magnificently re- 
corded to commemorate the centennial of 
his death (Columbia: MM-715). 

Berlioz, Romeo and Juliet, dramatic 
symphony (Part Two), Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony. Haunting music of Ro- 
meo’s meditation, love scene. The Queen 
Mab Scherzo will follow (Victor: DM- 
1160). 

Schubert, “Unfinished” Symphony 
No. 8, Bruno Walter, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Better surfaces than the earlier Sto- 
kowski version (Columbia: MM-699). 

Wagner, Tristan und Isolde, Love 
Duet, Helen Traubel and Torsten Ralf. 
Hard to beat (Columbia: MX286). 

Operatic Duets, Jan Peerce, Leonard 
Warren. Arias from La Boheme and La 
Forza del Destino (Victor: DM-1156). 

Mozart, Quintet in D Major for 
Strings, Budapest Quartet, Milton Katims, 
viola. A long-needed recording, superbly 
done (Columbia: MM-708). 

Gift Records. Dickens, Adventures 
of Oliver Twist and Fagin, Basil Rath- 
bone. Well done (Columbia: MM-7o00). 

Kankie and the Concertina, David 
Allen. A musical tale (Columbia: MJ-39). 

Sing and Rejoice (Christmas Carols), 
organist Dick Leibert (Victor: P-196). 

Sigmund Romberg, Waltzing. Most 
of the composer’s beloved waltzes, plus 
some Viennese (Victor: M-1154). 

Robert Merrill, Songs You Love. In- 
cludes Ah! Sweet Mystery of life, Always, 
Trees in rich baritone (Victor: M-1150). 

Thriller. Sorry, Wrong Number. 
Agnes Moorehead in a top-notch radio 
mystery (Decca: DAU-2). 


Metropolitan Opera 


DOUBLE THREAT. Met's baritone Warren may 
be a movie star, too. (SEE: Verdi) 





McCRACKEN. His portrait of an artist is good. 
(SEE. Two-Gun Painter) 


Two-Gun Painter 


A handsome book at a handsome price 
is Frederic Remington, Artist of the Old 
West, by Harold McCracken (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia: $10). It is not 
only lavishly decorative, but is also orig- 
inal and highly interesting on several other 
counts, 

It includes a well-written biography 
of Remington, who was as lusty and vivid 
and distinctly American as the cowboys 
and Indians he painted. It contains 80 re- 
productions of his works, 32 of them in 
full color. While sophisticated art lovers 
may belittle these as mere illustrations, 
they are pictures in which the average 
American will take delight. 

Remington’s wild, galloping horses 
really thunder over the prairie. His mo- 
tionless Indian is actually listening. That 
rifle against the frontiersman’s shoulder is 
steady and true. 

A Man’s Man. Even in tempera- 
ment, Remington was never an artist’s 
artist. At Yale he was outstanding chiefly 
as a football player, and although he en- 
rolled in an art class, his professor re- 
marked that he was a “queer looking art 
student as he frequently had his legs and 
face bandaged.” Later, his rugged life in 
the West as cowboy, a prospector and 
Indian fighter was genuine—not merely 
that of an artist out looking for material. 

As for most artists, Remington’s was 
a long, hard struggle to recognition, but 


“eventually his work did become extreme- 


ly popular. In the early tg00s Harper’s, 
Collier’s and other magazines vied to re- 
produce his paintings. Before his death in 
1909, Remington chose for his epitaph: 
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“He knew the horse.” His works, repro- 
duced here, are proof of its fitness. 


H. Allen - Goes Home 


It’s the sense, not the nonsense, that 
distinguishes H. Allen Smith’s new book, 
Lo, the Former Egyptian (Doubleday, 
New York: $2). For this reason, it may 
be disappointing to those who expect an- 
other Low Man on a Totem Pole or Life 
in a Putty Knife Factory. However, al- 
most anybody who has strayed from the 
scenes of his childhood will be delighted 
by the book’s “how true” humor as Smith 
describes a six-week jaunt back to his 
birthplace in that section of southern IIli- 
nois known as Little Egypt. 

For the author, the trip was chiefly 
an occasion for rejoicing that his present 
habitats are Hollywood and Westchester 
County, N.Y. 

Give Me Chanel No. 5. There is 
evidence that he is not exactly a typical 
Midwesterner. He writes: “At no point in 
my life did I ever stir apple butter or 
soap. Never did I look for water with a 
willow wand. ...I once got a whiff of a 
beautiful woman in the Stork Club in New 
York City and, to me, she smelled better 
than all the hay that’s been newmown 
since the lifetime of Adam’s neglected 
nigh ox.” 

In retaliation, the old home town has 
had some equally sacrilegious things to say 
about H. Allen Smith. High school teach- 
ers have even warned their students against 
his “vile writings.” 


How to Win Friends. But Smith 
is tolerant of criticism. He declares he 
even feels a certain tenderness toward 


those teachers. “If I met one of them on 
the street, I'd step up to him with my 
heart full of kindliness . . . then I’d slap 
him in the face with a sock loaded with 
a pound and a half of rancid chicken 
livers.” 

Besides providing this rather acid 
view of parts of Illinois and Indiana, the 
book is filled with anecdotes and observa- 
tions in general—the author’s mortifica- 
tion upon discovering that his teen-aged 
son had read and been influenced by Dale 
Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People, his running battle with auto- 
mobile chains, his preoccupation with the 
word usufruct. 


The Press Today 


Editor Benjamin Harris swore with a 
newspaperman’s proficiency. He had just 
run afoul of the ever-lurking problem of 
freedom of the press. The time: 1690. 
His paper: Public Occurrences both For- 
eign and Domestick, the first published in 
America. His offense: He had printed a 
gossip item about the king of France. 
The incensed governor of Massachusetts 
had promptly put an end to his journal. 

The American press has come a long 
way since that black day for editor Har- 
ris. The first Constitutional amendment 
protects it from such Governmental strong- 
arming. But it is still under attack. The 
latest and most forceful criticism comes, 
not from a Puritan, but from nine thought- 
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ful men and women who are newspaper 
writers themselves. They express their 
views in a vigorous, highly stimulating 
book, Your Newspaper (Macmillan, New 
York: $2.75). 

Year Off. Edited by Leon Svirsky, 
the book was put together while Svirsky 
and his eight cohorts were all enjoying a 
salaried year at Harvard on Nieman fel- 
lowships in journalism. They argue: 

1. The press is irresponsible in its 
function of informing the people. It 
“prints much false or inaccurate informa- 
tion ... whips up public hysteria by exag- 
gerating conflicts . . . subordinates solid 
information to ‘scare’ news and cheap 
entertainment.” Only 4 of a paper’s space 
is relegated to news. 

2. The press is apt to be one-sided in 
favor of property and privilege. As evi- 
dence, the authors cite case after case of 
unfair labor reporting. 

3. More and more the American 
press is moving toward a monopoly of 
ownership as small, independent papers 
die out or are bought up by the more 
profitable chains. Already there are a 
thousand fewer newspapers than a few 
decades ago. 

Furthermore, they say, the newspa- 
pers are for the most part badly written 
and superficial, and are stereotyped by 
their reliance on syndicated material and 
wire services. They also are awkward in 
size and printed in too small type. 

More Pictures. All these faults 
could be remedied. In a detailed blueprint 
for an “ideal” newspaper, the authors en- 
vision a six- or seven-column paper, printed 
in more readable print, copiously illus- 
trated with good pictures, filled with 
shorter, more interpretive stories written 
by reporters trained as specialists, and 
supported in large part by its readers as 
well as by advertising: f 

In short, declare these critics, it might 
combine “the snap and readability of The 
New York Daily News, the pictorial ex- 
cellence of Life, the thoroughness of The 
New York Times, the crusading fire of 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the human 
interest and intelligence of The New York 
Herald Tribune, and the sense of responsi- 
bility of The Louisville Courier-Journal. 
That would be quite a newspaper!” 


Leo Hershfield, Doubleday 
NOT FIT. Hometown’'s reaction to Smith books. 
(SEE: H. Allen Goes Home) 



















Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


Pin-Worm infection usu- 
ally spreads like wildfire. 
And it is now known that 
the ugly creatures, living 
and growing inside the human body, 
can cause real distress. 

So don’t take chances with Pin- 
Worms. And don’t suffer a single 
needless minute from the miseries of 
the aggravating rectal itch or other 
troubles caused by the pest. Because 
now you can and should do some- 
thing about it. 

A highly effective way to deal with 
this ugly infection has now been 
made possible. It is based on the 
medically recognized drug known as 
gentian violet. This special drug is 
the vital ingredient in P-W, the Pin- 
Worm tablets developed in the lab- 
oratories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 

The small, easy-to-take P-W tab- 
lets act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms. So if you suspect Pin- 
Worms in your child or yourself, ask 
your druggist for a package of 
JAYNE’S P-W right away and fol- 
low the directions. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. 


P-W TABLETS FOR Pin-Worms 
More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way te overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 







FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


| WANT fo contact new WRITERS 
who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each week. The easiest way to write for 





vay. No previous experience necessary. Send for 

REE DETAILS. No obligation. Saunders M. 
Cummings, 467-P Independence Bidg., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 


This Home-Mixed | 
Cough Syrup is 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantit 
of plain syrup—a good ingredient, but one which 
you can easily make at home. Take 2 cups of granu- 
ated sugar and 1 cup of water, and stir a few mo- 
ments until dissolved. No cooking! No trouble at 
all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 2'¢ ounces of Pinex, 
pour it into a pint bottle, and fill up with your sy- 
rup. This gives you a full pint of wonderful medi- 
cine for coughs due to colds. It makes a real saving 
because it gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It lasts a long time, never spoils, and 
children love it. 

This is actually a surprising effective, quick- 





| acting cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it taking 


| The Pinex Company, 


hoid. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes and makes breathing easy. You've 
never seen anything better for prompt. and pleasing 
results. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients 
in concentrated form, a most reliable, soothing 
agent for throat and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
ort Wayne, Ind. 
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When You’re in Agony From 


ACHES, PAINS 
of LUMBAGO 
RHEUMATISM 


Get much faster relief with SLOAN’S! 


Famous for over 70 years for reliev- | 


ing aches and pains of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, scre muscles! 


Don’t suffer one needless minute! At the 
first twinge of pain or soreness, pat on 
SLOAN’S. That’s all... no rubbing! You 
just pat it on... and oh, what glorious 
relief! 

In seconds (not minutes) pain starts to 
subside! Agonizing aches begin to go! 
A glorious, warming sensation comes 
over the sore, aching part! 

Research shows SLOAN’S acts faster 
... and its comforting effects last longer! 
So why suffer? Get SLOAN’S at all drug 
stores: 35¢, 70¢ and $1.40 (giant size). 


SLOAN’S 


LINIMENT 4 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 











INSTANTLY starts to 


BREAK UP 
CONGESTION OF 
CHEST COLDS 


in Upper Bronchial Tract, Throat! 


At first sign of a cold—rub Musterole on 
chest, throat and back. It instantly starts 
to relieve coughing and helps break up 
painful congestion in the upper bronchial 
tract, nose and throat. 

Musterole has ALL the advantages of a 
warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet 
is so much easier to apply. Just rub it on 
for mighty fast relief! In 3 strengths. 





5 Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
aa paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog’ 


“s | ] American Memorial Co. Dept. A50, Atlanta, Ga. 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bldg. Washington 5, D. C. 















737-K 
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Movies 





Ringside Seat 


Body and Soul (UA-Enterprise) is 
a solid, exciting story of prizefighting. 
Without pulling any figurative punches, 
it exposes the cruelty and hardness of the 
fight game. 

The story has been told before—most 
recently in Budd Schulberg’s novel, The 
Harder They Fall. And the characters 
could claim a close kinship to those in the 
1938 movie, Golden Boy. But hard-hit- 
ting dialogue, expert acting and James 
Wong Howe's amazing camera work have 
added a new, rich flavor to familiar situa- 
tions. 

The story unfolds through flashbacks. 
Charlie Davis (John Garfield), the world’s 
middleweight champion, has been on top 
for years, owned body and soul by a big- 
time promoter. In the moments before a 
fight he has been ordered to throw, Charlie 
dreams of his climb to fame. He realizes 
that because of his own selfish ambition 
and greed for money he has lost all the 
people he loved or who loved him—his 
mother, his girl, his friends. 

Garfield makes Charlie the 
guy you re apt to every 


kind of 


meet day—not 


evil, just weak; not unprincipled, just 
stupid. His ring scenes smell of sweat and 
blood. 


and intelligence of Lilli 
a raw deal from 
drawn. In one 


The sincerity 
Palmer, the girl who gets 
the champ, are sharply) 
scene with Garfield she tells him he re- 
minds her of William Blake’s poem, Tiger, 
Tiger, Burning Bright. When she comes to 
the line, Could frame thy fearful 
metry, Garfield in his ignorance 
“What’s symmetry?” Lilli with a 
knowing smile answers: “Well-built.” 

Outstanding in a supporting role is 
Canada Lee. He brings dignity and depth 
as the ex-Negro champ exploited—literal- 


sym- 
says: 
fond, 





ly, to death—by ruthless managers. Anne 
Revere, as Garfield’s mother, also gives a 
performance worth watching. 

Only discordant note is sleek-haired 
newcomer Hazel Brooks. As the slinky 
siren who tempts Garfield, Miss Brooks is 
no doubt supposed to be a revolting char- 
acter. But her acting and appearance 
(she’s an exact replica of the slant-eyed 
witch in Charles Addams’ New Yorker 
cartoon) make the role gruesomely funny. 


The Sorrows of Shirley 


The awful effects of small-town gos- 
sip is the theme of That Hagen Girl 
(Warners). Because of rumors about her 
parentage, Shirley Temple is driven to 
near suicide. Of course, the man accused 
of being her illegitimate father saves her. 

Shirley gambols about with a dewy- 
eved freshness grossly out of tharacter for 
one supposedly tortured to the depths by 
malitious tongue-wagging. Ronald Reagan, 
as the much-maligned hero, seems em- 
barrassed at wooing the youthful Shirley, 
even though she’s obviously ripe for love. 


So Little 


Into Green Dolphin Street Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mavyer has tossed Lana Turner, 
an earthquake, a tidal wave, a Maori up- 
rising and some of the silliest dialogue of 
the decade. The film crowds catastrophe 
upon catastrophe and cliche upon cliche 
with such headlong abandon that at times 
it seems to be making fun of itself. 

It’s all about two pretty sisters named 
Marianne and Marguerite who live on one 


of the Channel Islands off the southern 
English coast. Marianne (Lana Turner) 


domineering, self-willed type, and 
Marguerite (Donna Reed) is a sweet, re- 
tiring little thing. Both girls fall in love 
with William (Richard Hart), a handsome 
young sailor who is so stupid it’s a won- 
der he manages to get his bell-bottom 
trousers- on right side out. 

William is mad about 


is a 


Marguerite, 














































A NEW ANGLE. Cameraman Howe shoots the punches from roller skates. (SEE: Ringside Seat) 
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DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING THIS EASY WAY 





| Giving PATHFINDER solves your Christmas gift problem 
quickly, easily and economically. Merely use this convenient 
form and attach check, money order or currency at our risk. 


Christmas Gift Order Corm 


EARTHQUAKE BY M-G-M. It's pretty rough | CHRISTMAS RATES: Your name will be hand-penned on an 
on Heflin and Turner. (SEE: So Little) 














1 one-year gift subscription $2 attractive Christmas Card which will 
and after he settles down in New Zealand 2 one-year gift subscriptions $3 announce your gift. ihe card will be 
he writes to her father, asking for her 3 one-year gift subscriptions $4 mailed first-class to reach your friends 
hand. But when the boat from England 4 one-year gift subscriptions $5 Y 
comes in, who should be on deck but + : just before Christmas with no worry or 
Masiegne! Additional one-year gift wae 
ieee , adiss : : bscriptions — $1.2 h. other tor you, 

In a flash William realizes the awful subecriptlons —- $100 ens Y 
truth. He had the names mixed up and | PATHFINDER 
sent for the wrong girl. But he’s con- WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
scientious and after murmuring, “I hate “ 
at I’m going h ’ +1? he . ‘ . . 
—_ I’m os to do ‘ ut I'll + - “ | Enclosed is $ in payment for __Christmas gift 
embraces Marianne and pretends that she | ee f 
has been the apple of his eye all along. subscriptions to PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
William and Marianne have a rough Ary 
time for several years (she somehow has a Nr le 
feeling he doesn’t care for her as he | Ay \ r\ Name ——_—— : — 
should). But they manage to survive the Un 1 yh 
: - ; vu.) Street eo 
earthquake and at last find happiness to- | TS 4 
> x eS 
gether. : Sb ees 4 We f Town—State 
And what of Marguerite? First her <\ wt, 
mother dies and then, as she is torn by ASS N 
sobs, someone tiptoes to her and says: iv X ae ee nr 
“Your father does not need you now. | i 2 U Street 
Quietly he has joined your mother.” Mar- ae aA | 
guerite sobs some more, but after a time | ot rai \) Tewa—Stete..___ a a : arikn~ 
she pulls herself together, renounces the | \ A tame 
cruel world and joins a convent. 6. 
‘ ee Her : PM : “\ Name _ ee q Fe 
The acting in Green Dolphin Street is | i Nyy 
° | " f 
generally as atrocious as the plot, though : 3 > Street 2 St aha ‘ 
Miss Turner has worked up a Bette Davis 





accent and tries hard to give an Academy eT ’ 

Award performance. Her efforts are shown fe 
at a 

up at every turn by the work of Van ; iain 

Heflin, who plays her husband’s business 

partner. Heflin has never given a poor 4 , Street__-___ oe J i ciakstadie 

performance in the movfes, and he dges 


Y at , CR ETS 3 oe SEED, a hivndie ated 


not spoil his record this time. y, (¢ Town—State. eae ae 
The Elizabeth Goudge novel on which y - 
the film is based won a $125,000 prize in 
a literary contest conducted by M-G-M. GIFT ‘from__ For additional 
Rarely has so much been paid for so little. subscriptions, 
Street aaa ; . use separate 
_— ~ e sheet and 
Still Worth Seeing Town—State 2 i attach. 
Nightmare Alley (Tyrone Power, 
Joan Blondel Helen Walker). Uniformly Hail today to: 
good acting builds a mood of impending | CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
doom. PATHFINDER 
Where There’s Life (Bob Hope, | PATHFINDER BUILDING 
Signe Hasso, William Bendix). Tailored WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 2 ' 
to Hope. : 
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Radio 


20 Questions 


The subject to be guessed is animal. 
It is human, living, less than a year old. 
And it gets more mail than nearly anyone 
else in radio. 

With this much data, guessing the 
subject would be a lead-pipe cinch—for 
the subject itself. And a million U.S. radio 
listeners would need no Mystery Voice 
(speaking spookily to them over a sep- 
arate mike in a sound-proof booth) to 
inform them the subject is the board of 
answer-sleuths on Twenty Questions. 

But there is something many fans 
still don’t know about the four “regulars” 
on Mutual’s Ronson Lighter-sponsored 
weekly (Sat., 8 p.m., EST) parlor game: 
Three of them are members of the same 
family—which started the program. 

The family name is used by only one 
of them, Fred VanDeventer, WOR news- 
caster, ““Van” on the program. His wife, 
Florence, uses her maiden name, Rinard. 
Their 16-year-old son, Bobby, undisputed 
star of the show, uses his grandmother's 
maiden name, McGuire. And when a sub 
is required, it usually is his sister, Nancy, 
18, who is really the idea-girl behind the 
show. 

Parlor Game. The VanDeventers 
have long played Twenty Questions—also 
known as “Animal, Vegetable or Mineral” 
—in their Princeton, N.J., home. Nancy, 
on vacation from a Long Island finishing 
school, remarked one evening how much 
more entertaining it was than the run of 
radio programs, wondered if it wouldn't 
make.a good program itself. VanDeventer 
sold the notion to Mutual executives next 
day. 

An early ally was Herbert Polesie, 
theatrical producer, now the fourth per- 
manent panel member. A guest star is in- 





vited to each session for glamor-name 
value. But generally guests are more hin- 
drance than help; they waste questions 
from the precious 20 allowed. 

Last Guess. Even when this trouble 
is acute, fabulous Bobby often can drag a 
giveaway clue from master of ceremonies 
Bill Slater. Knowing only its general loca- 
tion and its animal-vegetable-mineral na- 
ture, he once guessed the Metropolitan 
Opera’s gold curtain on question 20. Apart 
from this talent, he is remarkably normal, 
a high school junior, a Boy Scout patrol 
leader and a table tennis fan. 

Remarkably normal also, except for 
its volume—13,000 letters a week, about 
twice that of the average star—is the mail 
sent in by fans offering puzzler-subjects. 
Most often suggested is the late President 
Roosevelt, followed by Churchill’s cigar, 
John L. Lewis, baseball topics and the 
Statue of Liberty. 


Lull-A-Buy! 


Listeners to WTMA, Charleston, S.C., 
can keep their radios tuned for six hours 
every night to the Marcus Coffee show. 
And yet the sponsor pays only $14 a week. 

Ordinarily, WTMA’s sales manager 
A. Franz Witts explained last week, such 
a show would cost $1,032 a week. Marcus, 
however, got some discounts: “We decided 
not to make this program dramatic, so we 
knocked off a sizeable chunk for not hav- 
ing actors, sound effects and a director. 
Next we economized by not having a live 
orchestra and as a result so angered Pe- 
trillo that he refused to allow his musicians 
to make any more recordings, thus en- 
abling us to eliminate the cost of records.” 

Speech was out, Witte added, because 
“people talk too much anyhow.” 

“Without music, dramatics or small 
talk, we eliminated all use for script writ- 
ers. Without a script we had little use 
for an announcer, engineers and power.” 
Result: six hours (12 midnight to 6 a.m.) 
of silence with a commercial on each end. 





VANDEVENTERS. Van, Bobby, Florence, Nancy built a show from a game. (SEE: 20 Questions) 
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Americana 





Santa CLaus. Ine ‘ 


International 
CHRISTMAS JOY? A little stamp makes a big 
difference. (SEE. Donner und Blitzen!) 


Donner Und Blitzen! 


There was pre-season Christmas news 
in Hoosierdom last week—but not tidings 
of gladness and joy. Someone had mis- 
placed Santa Claus. 

Santa .Claus, Ind., consists of some 
30 inhabitants and a post office. The latter 
is the source of its name, fame and current 
difficulties. The hamlet’s odd nomencla- 
ture was adopted when it found it couldn’t 
use Santa Fe, its original name, as a post 
office address—Indiana already had a 
Santa Fe. And the time happened to be 
Christmas. 

Santa Claus was a natural, if whimsi- 
cal choice, and brought growing loads of 
Christmas mail for remailing with the 
Santa Claus postmark. 

Cashing In. Chief benefits of the 
boom, of course, went to local merchants. 
One was Milton Harris, who ran a little 
candy and novelty store at Santa Claus. 
He considered ways and means of capi- 
talizing on the postmark, was rumored to 
have secured options on land surrounding 
the post office. 

But while Harris delayed, Louis Koch, 
a toy stdre owner, went ahead. A mile out 
of town, he put up a giant “Santa Claus 
Land,” complete with Candy Castle for 


’ child visitors and a big mail order depart- 


ment. Most of the fruits of the Santa 
Claus postmark went to him. 

This year, so did the postmark itself. 
The U.S. post office, seeking bigger quar- 
ters for the Christmas mail, asked for 
bids. Koch won out. The result: Koch’s 
mail order packages get off more quickly, 
but native Santa Claus residents must (1) 
go a mile out of town to the post office or 
(2) get along with RFD service. Harris 
and the old-timers naturally object. Koch 
retorts that he uses the mails more than 
all the rest of the town combined. 

..- Such a Clatter. By last week 
the clamor had started an investigation by 
the Senate Civil Service Committee. Santa 
Claus’ own Congressman, needled by both 
sides, wisely was saying nothing. The Post 
Office Department in Washington merely 
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said Koch had the contract (for 10 years), 
added that it had never broken one off. 


Changing Times 


Instead of a blanket woven in the 
age-old way in the age-old patterns of his 
tribe, a Sioux Indian in South Dakota re- 
cently ordered a store-bought one from a 
Connecticut manufacturer. 

And that’s not all: The blanket was 
electric. 


Glistening River 


Dignitaries and enthusiastic natives 
crowded the roads to Florida’s southern 
tip last week. At the town of Everglades, 
their destination, a trophy-hung lodge was 
spic and span in the hope that President 
Truman could come, too. 

Florida was celebrating the dedication 
Dec. 6 of a large chunk of her wonder 
spot, the Everglades, as the 28th National 


Park. 


River of Grass. The name “Ever- | 


glades” seems to have come from “River 
Glades,” meaning “glistening” or “green” 
river. Legend and nature combine to give 
the region its fascination. It is a wild area, 
bigger than Connecticut, of water, jagged 
Sawgrass, cypress trees and mystery. In it 
live rare, exotic birds, spectacular orchids 
and other plants, alligators, and Seminole 
Indians, who move through it on paths 
known only to them. 

The idea of preserving a portion of 
the "Glades as a park began in 1929. It 








was nursed along by Ernest Coe, a Florida | 


landscape architect; the Everglades Na- 
tional Park Association; and the National 
Audubon Society, which spent thousands 
of dollars and- man-hours preserving bird 


life within the present park area. Last | 


summer Florida appropriated $2 million 
needed to buy the last of the park’s 1.2 
million acres, and turned the whole thing 
over to the Federal Government. 

Public Swamp. In running it, the 
Interior Department will have some major 
headaches: Indians will want to continue 
hunting undisturbed on their ancient 
grounds, A canal drainage syStem is si- 
phoning off rain and allowing tide water 
to enter and alter vegetation. The area 
must remain a wilderness and yet be ac- 
cessible to tourists. 

So far there is only one unimproved 
road into the park proper, few accommo- 
dations in nearby towns. But skiffs and 
Indian guides can be hired, and boats char- | 
tered in the Ten Thousand Islands region. 
The Audubon Society also conducts tours 
through its former sanctuary. 

Many of the beauties that doubtless 
lie within the park can be seen more easily 
in outlying portions of the Everglades. 





Tourist-wise Floridians have persuaded In- | 


dians to build villages and sell handicrafts 
near the highways. Motorists can spot 
alligators in the canals, and see flocks of 
rare birds flying to feeding grounds. 

Creation of the park assures such 
sights to future generations, no matter 
how civilization and enterprising cham- 
bers of commerce alter the rest of the 
Everglades. 
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DON’T DREAD WINTER — DRESS For IT! 




















BUCKLEY’S 


MIXTURE 


When excessive smoking gives you 
a hacking cough, just try Buckley’s 
Mixture and see if you don’t get 
quick, glorious relief. Buckley's con- 
tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 
tated, inflamed throat mem- 
branes. Concentrated medi- 
cation, no syrups added— 
thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s 


At All Drugstores 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds: 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 


goes right to the seat of the trouble to help | 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid | 


nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
allays the cough or you are to have your money 
back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





“Why let the cold make you 
feel miserable? Don’t you 
like winter underwear? I 
didn’t. . till I tried Duofold. 
It’s different. It’s not heavy 
or bulky. In fact, you let 
an airspace keep you warm. 
Noitch orannoyance. Try 
it, Jack, and you'll never 

go through another 
winter without it!” 












» COLD 


@" Tyuofold 


we D HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


om == mw SEND FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLE = == oo 
DUOFOLD, INC., Mohawk, N.Y. 


I'd like to see how Duofold 2-layer fabric is made. | 
Please send free sample to — 


Dept. ee | 


tow Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 





| the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 


taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN mo ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 





BUY XMAS SEALS 





“PLAYING WITH WORDS" is fun! 


Edited by A. Coternan Blum Fditur and ‘ pondent 
Chock-full of intriguing word te the. perfect 


“ice-breaker™ for your parties—also edu- $ 
cational. 1. 


EDITORIAL BETTILEE 


1 No. 512, Vedado, Habana, Cuba 








today! 





MONARCH COAL-WOOD RANGE 


Yes, for over 50 years now, Monarch Coal- 
Wood Ranges have been stretching family 
budgets by saving fuel — turning out bet- 
ter meals — preventing baking failures — 
and giving years and years of extra serv- 
ice. When you admire the modern, stream- 
line beauty of a new Monarch range and 
then realize that it will cost less to own 
than any other range — you, too, will 
make your first choice a Monarch. See 
your Monarch dealer, or write the factory 
for our “full line folder.” 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 


4027 LAKE STREET BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


® Eb akie 
GN IN AT 
Oh Y f . 
Ci} W/ dc oN 


CHOICE OF GOOD COOKS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS 
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Famous Monarch Features: 
Duplex Draft Control 


for assuring an even, balanced 
fire full length of fire box 


Welded One-Piece 


Construction 
assuring better heat distribution 
and longer life 
Vitrified Glass-Lined Flues 


for lasting protection against rust 
and corrosion 


Blue-Black “MIRCO" 
Malleable Top 


for quick heating and easy clean- 
ing 


MALLEABLE 








Can't you reach the shade, dear?” 
Skating 


At mathematics I’m a whiz, 
But out on ice my trouble is: 
I hesitate 

To figure 8. 


Ski-ing 
Deck the halls with boughs of balsam; 
I’m about to slide and falsam. 

—Chip Wood. 


To avoid embarrassing questions, 
Santa is exchanging his red suit for a neat 
pin-stripe this trip. 

° . Sd 

Speaking of corn conservation, we 

could do with less radio serial. 
. . . 

What this country needs is fewer peo- 
ple looking for new cars and more looking 
for wheelbarrows. 

° ° . 

The supply and demand theory in eco- 
nomics has shaped up so that those who 
have the supply do the demanding. 

o ° e 

Hobby-of-the-Month Club is the lat- 
est of its kind. Will someone next propose 
a Hubby-of-the-Month Club? . 

° 7 . 

Anybody want to buy a nice, big 

flying-boat, practically as good as new? 
. . . 

In spite of their experience with ra- 
dio, it would be understandable if Dewey 
and Taft developed Ike-fright. 


Revised Version 


Mary had a little wolf, 
She fleeced him white as snow. 
Everywhere that Mary went 
His dough was quick to go. 
- 7 
Engineers have invented an electronic 
brain which eliminates human errors in 
flying an airplane. Now if the same en- 
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gineers will ki 
\ indly turn thei i 
, , ” os ' , 
ee, eilr attention to 
2 7 * 
Whe > 
ois hen the party leaders in Russia say 
we'll be ant think about each other thon 
| be able to judge how 1 indi 
wen te judge how much individus 
freedom there is in communism — 
= m - 
Quite a bi f 
Juite a bit of the ; 
he world’s trouble i 
ome s trouble is 
pre iced by those who don’t produce 
thing else. iia 
a ° s 
Before i 
organized labor c 
- ; abor can ge . 
eau . get mu 
. a, from the public for its attack ~ 
om be ;, b “ ack on 
cg fig — Act it will need to make 
\ S and runs to compe ae 
those strikes. ee ee 


Alias 
Now I know what became 
- of the Thief of Bagdad 
With his jokes and poor 
his gay bravadio 
He’s changed his name to 
the Thief of Bad Gags 
And haunts me and es 
my radio. 


oo s Ge ae E. 
Quips 


A psychiatri 

: ychiatrist advises pz 

sae ie 4 es parents to 

gee n there is no Santa Claus bese 

~ gaa ant: aus. An 

ay A - is the man we think he is 
es > > > " ’ ; ; 

nage believe in psychiatrists.—Louis- 

ville Courier-Journal. =." 

= . * 


most To remodel a house, first figure the 
“y = woe Then estimate the cost 
abor, and multiply by ‘an 
tees ply by three.—Miami 

. *. . 

If this isn’ ; 
a yoy isn't peace in the old sense 
1 aps it will do as a moral substitute 
a we're careful to keep the 

ar” in the deep freeze.—Hartf 

Courant. ie — 


If he i 

can bring dow i 
~ 3 g down those prices 
~ uman will bring down the house oo 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 





“I guess we'll j 
just have fo sto . ‘ 
p listenin 
Barko Super Dog onan” estan 





aking-at its Best! 


ANN PILLSBURY'S 
STREAMLINED METHOD 













You’d never dre 
delicate-texture 
made so quic 





easy 


improved, 
Flour! It’s a faster 


Ann Pillsbury 
ephyr -+-+ 


Delicate as @ springtime 2 


Of 4 
Bake at 350° F. for 35 to 40 minutes. 
All ingredients must be at room temperature. two 9-inc 
Sift ? , Beat..-----> for 2 minutes. 
s sifted PrisBURY S Pour ..---°> into two, lightly grea 
floured, 


: 41% teaspoons 
~» baking pow 
teaspoons sin 


134 cups sugar 


Add. .c-+- me OP veget 
1, cups mil 










am such a gorgeous, 
d cake could be 
kly—but baking tri- 
umphs come y with the new, 

faster Pillsbury’s Best 
Pillsbury’s Best 


together . .2% cup 

Best Enriched FLOUR 
double-acting 
der (or 6% 


able shortening 


because it teams uP Pe 
modern, stream 

it gives glorious 
lectable flavo 
Try this new-day flo 
it’s making so many ne 


's COCONUT FLU 


Mokes two 8-inc 


Fluffy White Frosting Combi 
% cup sugar, 6 tablespoons 


and ¥2 teaspoo 


‘ TRADE- MARK rec. Vv. S- pat. OFF. 


lined recipes . - 
lightness an 
r to all your 


FF CAKE 


made quickly, with the faster Pillsbury’s Best 
hh squore layers or 


h round layers. 


layer cake pan 
round layer ca 


gle-acting) Bake ..----- in moderateove 
for 35 to 40 minutes. 


1% teaspoons salt 


n salt. Place in 
jiy boiling w® 






































rfectly with 
.an 


d de- 
baking. 
ur—see why 
w friends! 


sed, 
8-inch square 
s or 9-inch 
ke pans. 
n(350°F.) 


ne 3 eee whites, 
light corn syrup 
top of double 
ter and beat 


Beat...----* for 2 minutes until batter 
is well-blended an boiler over rap 
lossy. (If electric mixer with rotary beater for 4 to 5 minutes until 
is used, beat at medium mixture stands in soft mounds. Remove from 
speed for same peri of boiling water and cool. Add teaspoon 
time.) vanilla; continue beating until frosting stands 
; ‘ Add ..-->-- 1 teaspoon almond extract in peaks. Spread on cooled layers of cake 
% ; 24 cup ess whites and sprinkle with coconut. 
| 
: You Bake your Best = 
. Es ts 
* sith Pillsburys Best —— 
' ilisburys est . 





NEW KIND OF TIRE MAKES 
WINTER DRIVING SAFE... 
FOR SNOW, SLUSH, MUD! 


m GENERAL Wéxcoe-Bor 


Especially for rear wheels 





Now you can have winter driving safety— Its gripping traction and non-slip protection 
and convenience—like never before! rank as major achievements of General 

General Winter-Cleat Tires give you Tire’s engineering research and Top- 
amazing mastery over snow, slush and mud Quality facilities. 


on the highway, on slippery driveways and 
on winter-time traffic film. 















The Winter-Cleat’s revolutionary tread 
is double-thick and cleated—scientific- 
ally designed to grip Aard in soft going, 
yet is surprisingly quiet on dry pavements. 





SLUSHY, ICY GUTTERS — With UNPLOWED SIDE STREETS — 
Winter-Cleats you pull away No more stalled winter 
easily from ice-rutted curb - mornings, before the snow- 
parking spaces. plow gets to your street. 


a» 





INCLINED DRIVEWAYS—Do UNIMPROVED ROADS — 
away with need for spread- Winter-Cleats are scientifi- 
ing unsightly ashes or cally designed to GRIP in 
corroding salt. mud and mire. 


GENERAL 
TIRE 
é 


”~ - 
ag hls Goes a long way to make friends 








